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by Michael S. Roberts 


NEW SPENDING-INFLATION CYCLE FORECAST 
The result will be a quiet, steady build-up in 
government defense spending within the next twelve 








months, with the inflation which such increases 
always bring following close behind. 

In spite of efforts now to soften the blow, 
the collapse of the May Summit meeting will have 
far-reaching effects on this country, top leaders in 
government and in politics say. 

Here's how Vice President Nixon privately 
summed up the outlook after the President's return 
from the abortive Paris meeting: The next two or 
three months will see international tensions near 


the breaking point, with lots of talk of war, 
But these will subside 

















without conflict, and the next year will see con- 
tinued cold war incidents. The brief-lived easing 
of these tensions over the past year or so is a 
thing of the past. 

The result will be a quiet, steady build-up in 
defense spending by supplemental appropriations, 
shifts, and what not through next winter. By the 
time the President—no matter who he is—submits 
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his budget in next spring for the fiscal year be- 


as much as $2 or $3 billion above the $40 billion 
spent this year. 








HOW THE CANDIDATES STAND 

In the one area of defense spending, if in no 
other, all of the major Presidential candidates 
agree that a boost is in sight. Mr. Nixon, whom 
many believe is the next resident of the White 
House, is continually dropping phrases like “after 
we have met enlarged defense needs." 

Democratic candidates Lyndon B. Johnson and 
Stuart Symington both are firm public advocates of 
more defense spending. Sen. Kennedy also has voiced 
support for higher military appropriations, although 
not as firmly as the others. Dark-horse candidate 
Adlai Stevenson is probably the only one whose 
position is in doubt—but his party's views are 
with the above majority. 

With the prospect of higher military spending, 
government spending in other areas also is likely 
to rise—particularly in foreign military and eco- 
nomic aid and in many domestic social programs. 














year or so will undoubtedly be for a renewal of 
cold-war preparedness which is inevitably trans- 
formed into more spending. Hoped-for budget sur- 
pluses shrink, vanish or become deficits. 
Employment will increase, consumer spending 
will increase, and prices under increased pressure 
will rise. This will trigger new wage increases, 
and the dollar will become a little less valuable. 
This is what many top nonpartisan government econ- 
omists see in their crystal balls. 
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TAX OUTLOOK BLEAK 

Once again, international tensions and armament 
demands make the outlook bleak for tax relief for 
persons as well as corporations. Mr. Nixon talks 
only of tax _reform, not tax cuts. The other candi- 
dates hedge, but there are indications that they 
realize they could not follow through on promises of 
any important tax cut. 

While tax rates will remain the same, the 
method of applying these rates stands a good chance 
of being overhauled. This could well mean reform 
in the depreciation laws on equipment, to spur busi- 
ness investment, closing of some loopholes, and 
perhaps creation of some new tax incentives aimed 
at aiding persons rather than business. 

Both parties in Congress are Supporting tax 
reform. The House Ways and Means Committee, under 
Rep. Wilbur Mills, D., Ark., has already taken the 
preliminary steps toward a massive overhaul of the 
tax structure, due to be completed late next year. 

Government revenues have held up surprisingly 
well this year, in spite of the huge dent caused by 
the long steel strike. Although revenue will fall 
about $300 million, spending will fall about the 
same amount, and a small $200 million budget surplus 
is likely. This is the trend that touched off tax 
cut speculation for next year until the Summit 
fiasco. 


PUBLIC SHIFTS MONETARY VIEWS 


There is a definite shift in the pendulum of 
public opinion on government monetary policy. Re- 
porters barnstorming the country with various 
political candidates during the primary elections 
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report that the personal consequences of inflation 
have begun to worry "the people back home." 











Support for large government spending programs 
without regard to cost is fading from the depression 
days when a large majority believed their salvation 
lay only in Uncle Sam's pd@ket. This is due to the 
constantly rising family come across the country 
and that the sharp rate inflation in the past 
decade has brought the e home more clearly than 
efore. sft 
F TRS 

LX: of public support 
nb fight inflationary 









One result has 
for movements or ac 
activities by gove ique such movement 


was started by an See ey teacher. Bayard 
Auchincloss, son o ly, is using his 
his "I'm for a - Purpose is 
simple—he . 2 FOTPAEEIS ERTL urging 
Congress to support legislation requiring a reduc- 


tion in the national debt and opposing any wasteful 
government spending projects. Cost to join? 


Nothing. 
UNIONS FEAR MORE REFORM LAWS 


Union representatives, acting as Washington 
eyes and ears for top labor leaders, are warning 
that their troubles may not stop with passage of 
last year's Landrum-Griffin bill. New and more 





year, they fear. 

These well-informed officials are passing the 
word to district and local union leaders that what 
they call "“anti-union" forces in Congress stand a 
good chance _of putting some teeth into union 
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reform in 1961, when the pressures of a campaign 
year are out of the way. 

This warning is only partly inspired by poli- 
tics. Certainly, the threat may help prevent 
defections in the ranks of labor at the polls in 
November and help unions elect their friends. 

But there is a solid grounding for the warning. 
Labor officials know that often a single bill be- 
comes a series of laws—the drive that started the 
original measure picks up steam. And they also 
believe that while they got off without suffering 
much damage last year, any new moves may hit some 
nerves. 

There is considerable evidence that public 
opinion regarding unions is still swinging away 
from the all-out support of only a few years ago. 
If so, they fear that another public groundswell 
nearly as great as that which put the Landrum- 
Griffin bill across could develop. 


Applying the antitrust laws, or some special 
version of them, to organized labor unions is one 
of the strongest threats. It continues to have 
fairly wide backing. And it could hurt. 





























More and more top officials of organized labor 
are coming to the reluctant conclusion that the 
days of the long and bloody strikes, such as last 
year's steel strike, are at an end. Gains to be 
won can hardly offset losses to workers—partic- 
ularly in these days of charge-account living. 

This means unions must develop other means of 
exercising economic bargaining power. Labor laws 
of an antitrust type, which would dilute this power, 
thus become a real target of union opposition. 
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“Ut Gives Me Great Pleasure. ..”’ 


by David V. Lewis 


In sharply increasing num- 
bers, public speakers will this 
year latch on to a lectern to in- 
form, inspire, and entertain 
America’s club-minded citizen- 
ry on an endless variety of sub- 
jects—from bits of Americana 
to signs of the Zodiac. 

Which will often make for a 
lovely way to spend a luncheon. 

Furthermore, the Dale Car- 
negies seem to have made their 
point. As a result, America’s 
deep reservoir of platform 
pundits now does a creditable 
job, by and large, of making 
luncheon-goers forget about 
tired peas and cold potatoes. 

But, alas, there is still a joker 
in the deck. 

For every speech, there must, 
of agonizing necessity, be one 





who introduces the speaker— 
the “introducer.” 
And altogether too many of 


the introducers, unlike their 
oratorical big brothers, have 
not deigned to shed their ama- 
teur standing. 

One club prexy put it this 
way: “There’s nothing worse 
than a dull, long-winded speech 
—unless it’s a dull, long-winded 
introduction. This is too much, 
even for the most _ catsup- 
scarred Rotarian.” 

However, the introducer need 
not despair. Consensus of 
speech experts is that anyone 
can improve his technique by 
using these easy-to-follow prin- 
ciples: 


1. Create “Favorable Expec- 
tancy” — In introducing the 
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main speaker, your job is to 
arouse in the audience a “pleas- 
urable expectancy” of what’s to 
come. This, according to none 
other than Elmer Wheeler, 
speech-maker par excellence. 

Simply introduce the speaker 
to the audience, the famous 
sizzle-seller said, and do it in 
such a way that the audience 
will think: “Boy, I’m anxious to 
meet this fellow.” 

That’s about it. Your job is 
simply to introduce the speaker 
to the audience, and to be as 
unobtrusive as possible while 
about it. 

Easily said, you say, but how 
done? 

Well, you’re going to need 
the facts—the most interesting 
facts available about the speak- 
er—if you’re to create this 
mood of expectancy. 

So, you use the reporter’s 
basic tools, the five W’s (Who, 
What, Where, When, and Why) 
to help you get the facts. 

Who’s going to talk? What’s 
he going to talk about? Surely 
you know When and Where. 
But Why? 

Like the reporter, you’re 
searching for the main point of 
interest. The lead, the reporter 
calls it. The saleable angle, 
you're going to call it. 

Often the Who will afford 
the saleable angle. Nothing 


creates more excitement or ex- 
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pectancy than a big name it- 
self. 

Or, the saleable angle may 
be found in the What. What’s 
this speaker got that’s so un- 
usual? How did he “earn the 
right to speak” on his subject? 
There’s often a valuable yarn 
here. 

Very often the 
give you the angle. 

“Why did you get interested 
in the subject of memory,” a 
program chairman once asked 
a lecturing ‘Memory Expert’.” 

“Why, that’s simple,” he said. 
“My memory used to be so bad, 
I once forgot my wife’s name 
when I was trying to introduce 
her to my boss.” 

A highly saleable—and hu- 
man—angle. And the audience 
loved it. It made the speaker’s 
rather simple memory feats 
appear quite amazing. 

If possible, try to get at least 
some of the required informa- 
tion from the speaker first 
hand. The publicity handout 
may not say it, and the speaker 
may be too modest to admit 
that he’s a Rhodes Scholar, or 
that he once returned an open- 
ing kickoff 95 yards against 
Notre Dame. 

Another source of informa- 
tion: The speaker’s associates. 
They may give you that all-im- 
portant human interest yarn 
about some little known part of 


Why will 
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the speaker’s personal or fami- 
ly life. 

What about some of the 
bread-and-butter facts common 
to most introductions? Usual- 
ly, you'll want to include such 
things as his place of residence, 
educational background, pro- 
fessional experience and ac- 
complishments, important civic 
and club affiliations, and other 
such solid facts as seem perti- 
nent. 

If time permits, write the in- 
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steal any of our _ speaker’s 
thunder, but I can’t help but 
tell about . 

And so on and so forth. 

Not only does this little side- 
story make the introduction too 
long, it tips off the audience as 
to what the speaker has on his 
mind. It literally “steals his 
thunder.” 

Why do people do this? 

“It’s simple,” a psychologist 
said. “It’s just the plain old 
ham in them. Many of them 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


The author is a special courses instructor at Convair, a division of Gen- 


@al Dynamics Corporation, Fort Worth, Texas. He is a member of the 
Convair-Fort Worth Management Club Speakers Bureau, which an- 


-nually furnishes speakers to hundreds of civic, social; and church affairs. 


After interviewing a number of platform speakers, he concluded that 


ii ort of intsodusieg apeniers te hecuening pectty. mach ofa leat eas. 
In the interest of reviving this art, Mr. Lewis has surveyed the field 
Ee come =P wih some tasty sugpsetions on how to ney: your intee- 
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troduction out; then memorize 
it. Not word for word, but in a 
general sort of way that will 
enable you to introduce him in 
a friendly, conversational way. 


2. Stick to the Speaker— 
Some people simply can’t keep 
secrets. As a rule, such citizens 
shouldn’t make a habit of in- 
troducing visiting speakers at 
club luncheons. 

“I do hope I’m not going to 


are frustrated actors or lectur- 
ers.” 

Still others do it to make 
points with someone in the au- 
dience, more often than not, the 
boss. What better opportunity 
for the introducer to display his 
platform poise and charm? 

“After all,” one habitual of- 
fender said, “I don’t get a 
chance to get up and speak be- 
fore a big group too often. 
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audience. 


at this time. 





Many people like Richard Borden’s formula for introduc- 
ing speakers, because it’s short and easy to remember. It’s 
sometimes called the SATS formula. 


S—stands for Speaker, tell why the Speaker 
A—stands for Audience, tell why the speaker for this 


T—stands for Time, tell why the speaker for this audience 


S—stands for Subject, tell why the speaker for this audi- 
ence at this time on this subject. 








When I do, I want to make the 
most of it.” 

Needless to say, such double- 
header performances are highly 
embarrassing, both to the main 
speaker and the audience. 

The story goes around that 
Chief Justice Taft once turned 
the tables on a young spotlight- 
grabber. 

After listening to an intro- 
ductory comment that was 
scheduled to last five minutes 
but went closer to 45, Taft 
said: 

“I remember once when I 
was in politics . . . we had one 
of those occasions on which 
there was to be one of the pre- 
liminary addresses, and one of 
the preliminary gentlemen got 
the platform and held it... 
when he finished I said, ‘I will 
now present Mr. so-and-so, who 
will give you his address.’ Mr. 
so-and-so arose and said with 
apparent heat, ‘My address is 


No. blank 22nd Street, New 
York City, where my train goes 
in 15 minutes. Good night!’” 


3. Be Brief—Fbr generations 
we have admonished those who 
must speak in public to stand 
up, speak up, and shut up. 

Unfortunately, the word 
hasn’t trickled down to a great 
many people who make intro- 
ductions. 

This introduction is a classic 
in brevity. It was made some 
time ago by Dr. Shailer Math- 
ew of the University of Chicago 
Divinity School, in introducing 
Woodrow Wilson. He said sim- 
ply: 

“Ladies and Gentlemen, the 
President.” 

In this case the audience 
knew virtually all of the perti- 
nent facts about the speaker. 
Certainly, in most cases, you'd 
have at hand more meaty facts 
on the introduction. 
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Precisely how long, then, 
should an introduction be? 

Experts differ in their opin- 
ions. But the concensus is: 
Never more than one minute of 
introduction for a 10-minute 
speech; 2 minutes for 20 min- 
utes; 3 minutes for 30 minutes. 
And these are maximum. 

Enthusiastically, many lec- 
turers say: Never over one 
minute, often shorter, regard- 
less of the length of speech. 

“Speaking at a normal rate, 
you can easily utter from 120 
to 130 words a minute,” one 
speech professor said. “If these 
words are carefully thought 
out—and appropriate — they 
should be enough to introduce 
most speakers in an interesting 
and adequate manner.” 


4. Be Germane—Which is a 
high-falootin’ way of saying, 
“Make your words appropriate 
for the occasion.” 

Jokes and anecdotes, for ex- 
ample, are wonderful audience 
warmers, but only if they are 
relevant to either the speaker 
himself or his subject. 

A joke-for-joke’s sake will 
likely get a laugh, but such 
mirth will be at the expense of 
the speaker. 

When the occasion demands, 
however, a good story is one of 
the most effective ways of get- 
ting the speaker off on the right 
foot. 
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A good example, perhaps, is 
this introduction given to Grov- 
er Whalen when he was to 
speak to an audience of New 
York businessmen. 

The chairman, in introducing 
him, said, “This is a successful 
occasion in more ways than 
one. Grover Whalen tells me 
that since he has been sitting 
up here with a full view of the 
audience, he has spotted seven 
men for whom he was looking 
when he was Police Commis- 
sioner.” 


5. Avoid Useless Flattery— 
Sam Rayburn, Speaker of the 
House, once introduced Cordell 
Hull, then Secretary of State, 
in this way: 

“Members of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives, 
it gives me great pleasure to 
welcome back to this Chamber 
one of its most distinguished 
ex-members. It was here he be- 
gan a career that has led to 
world wide fame. By his great 
work at Moscow, in my humble 
opinion, he has interpreted the 
inarticulate longings of millions 
here and of millions over there 
who, through fear today, cannot 
speak for themselves. It is my 
great privilege to present to 
you the Secretary of State, Mr. 
Cordell Hull.” 

Rayburn could have spent 
hours touting the speaker’s 
feats of statesmanship. 
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Instead, he settled for a good, 
saleable point, and made his 
introduction brief and dramat- 
ic. 

He didn’t use undue flattery 
or honey-dripping superlatives, 
simply because they weren’t 
necessary. 

In fact, they seldom are. 

“Tf there’s one major fault of 
introductions,” one author-lec- 
turer said, “It’s that they tend 
to exaggerate the importance 
or ability of the speaker.” 


So by all means, don’t prom- 
ise too much. The big build-up 
creates unreasonable expecta- 
tions rather than pleasurable 


expectancy. 
In most cases, the this-is-it 
expectations are_ shattered 


shortly after the speaker utters 
his first few mortal words. He 
hasn’t lived up to his advance 
billing. 

What would have ordinarily 
been a very good speech turns 
out to be quite disappointing, 
simply because the speaker was 
oversold ... or if you like, sold 
down the river, by some over- 
zealous introducer. 

Understatement in the intro- 
duction—a sort of this-is-the- 
best-we-could-get attitude — is 
inexcusable. But in this case, 
the speaker at least has a 
chance to rise above the intro- 
duction and prove his mettle. 


Overstatement puts the 
speaker strictly behind the 
eight-ball, a position from 
which he rarely escapes. 


6. Avoid Bromides—The big 
moment arrives. It’s time to 
“give” the speaker to the au- 
dience. 

But don’t “give” him (he’s not 
yours anyway)—present him. 

In fact, try to avoid all such 
hackneyed terms. Bromides 
were once clever and convinc- 
ing, but they have long since 
lost their appeal. 

For example, many people 
cringe at such lofty statements 
as: 

“We have with us today none 
other than the inimitable .. .” 

“On this memorable and 
auspicious occasion it gives me 
the greatest pleasure .. .” 

“It affords me the greatest 
pleasure on this momentous 
occasion .. .” 

And perhaps most flagrant of 
all: “And so now, without 
further ado...” 

This last bromide (although 
the introducer is probably un- 
aware of it) shows clearly what 
he thinks about all this busi- 
ness. 

For Webster defines “ado” as: 
“troublesome business; fuss; or 
both.” 

Which is admission of an in- 
sincere introduction. 
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The simplest and most effec- 


tive statement, most speakers 
agree, is: “I present Mr. Jones,” 
or “I introduce Mr. Jones.” 

Simple, sincere, to the point 
—the things which make intro- 
ductions unaffected and effec- 
tive. 


In summary, if you want to 
make your introduction effec- 
tive, remember to: 


—_—_— 


@ Get the audience in an ex- 
pectant mood. 

e Focus your remarks on 
the speaker. 

eMake your introduction 
brief. 

e Make only remarks that 
will add to, not subtract from, 
the speaker’s effectiveness. 


* Make your introduction 
sincere. 


























— 








“You the feller who called about his machine leaking oil?” 













































Let workers participate in program development and they won't 
look upon new management techniques with suspicion. .. . They 


can help make operation successful. ... 
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Wherever and whenever in- 
dustrial management is dis- 
cussed, major emphasis is given 
to the various techniques that 
it embodies. These include: 
plant layout, methods analy- 
sis, time study, job evaluation, 
and merit rating. Conferences 
and symposiums are replete 
with examples of companies 
where these techniques have 
brought tremendous improve- 
ments in operations, both in 
production and/or in personnel 
relations. Most of these meet- 
ings fail to indicate that the use 
of these very same manage- 
ment techniques has brought to 
a number of other companies 
production and/or personnel 
problems. 

One company will find that a 
management technique, what- 
ever it may be, has effected cost 
reductions or has_ increased 
productivity, and its profit posi- 
tion has improved. The second 
company feels that by duplica- 
tion of the plan and procedure, 
it will also gain these results. It 
may then find that it has gained 
none of the advantages which 
have accrued to the first com- 
pany. Instead, it may find its 
production disrupted and its 
workers dissatisfied, resulting 
in a lower profit position. Faced 


umes 


with these two situations, the 
evidence regarding manage- 
ment techniques seems incon- 
clusive; it can be either a pana- 
cea or a problem. 

It goes without saying that 
none of these management 
techniques can, of itself, affect 
the outcome of its utilization. 
They are inanimate, and are in- 
capable of exercising any in- 
fluence upon a company’s 
operations, favorable or unfav- 
orable. It is only in the way 
that a management prepares 
for the use of these techniques, 
and in administering them, that 
these different effects occur. 

It is essential, then, to exam- 
ine the management of compa- 
nies to gain an understanding 
of the successes or the failures 
of industrial management tech- 
niques. Whatever characteris- 
tics are present to bring profit- 
able operations to one, are 
usually lacking in the company 
where the same_ technique 
brings about a negative effect. 

Any particular management 
technique will be basically the 
same no matter who uses it. Al- 
though basically the same, each 
company must adapt the pro- 
gram to its own needs. Some 
have attempted to use the 
exact detail of a program 


blem? 
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which may have had success 
in another company, and do 
not experience the same re- 
sults. This occurs because the 
duplication of another compa- 
ny’s program does not fit the 
needs of the company pres- 
ently using it. It is the responsi- 
bility of management to devel- 
op the details of a program 
designed for its needs. Failure 
to take this into account will 
not bring the desired results. 


Complete Support Needed 


No matter what program a 
company wishes to integrate 
into its operations, it is impera- 
tive that it receive the full 
support of top management. 
Merit rating can be used as 
an example, but any other 
could be substituted and the 
same conditions would apply. 
Merit rating is usually intro- 
duced into a company after an 
executive has attended a con- 
ference or read an article about 
the benefits of a merit rating 
program. He will call in his 
subordinates and inform them 
what he has learned. They are 
instructed to immediately put a 
merit rating program into ef- 
fect. These lesser executives 
communicate this information 
to their subordinates and so on 
down the levels of the line 
organization. The communica- 
tion process usually stops at the 


foremen, who are to carry out 
the merit rating, as they are in 
direct contact with the work. 
ers, thus can give the best eval- 
uation of their performances. 
Each level of management 
believes that it has carried out 
its responsibility when it trans- 
mitted the order to its subor- 
dinates. The foremen attach 
little importance to merit rat- 
ing; it is just another order 
coming down through channels, 
The foremen believe that it is 
another chore which their su- 
periors do not want to do, so 
pass it down to them. Thus, 
merit rating becomes nothing 
more than additional paper- 
work for the foremen, diverting 
more of their attention away 
from the problems of produc- 
tion. Any advantages which 
might have been gained, are 
lost because top management 
has failed to give its support 
to the program. Its importance 
is lost when it becomes just an- 
other order passed down by top 
management, without further 
explanation of its advantages. 


Distrust Breeds Failure 


In a good many cases, the 
success or failure of a particu- 
lar industrial management 
technique is dependent upon 
the entire program of a com- 
pany. [f a company has had a 
continuous record of poor rela 
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tionships with its employees, 
the success of any management 
technique is not as likely as 
would be the case where a com- 
pany has had a good relation- 
ship with its employees. The 
distrust of management in the 
former becomes second nature, 
and any company innovation 
would be regarded as an at- 
tempt to take further advan- 
tage of the workers. This situa- 
tion is not easily corrected; it 
can only be accomplished over 
a period of time by many well- 
meaning acts of management. A 
new pattern of management- 
worker relationship evolves 
very slowly, and management 
impatience can forestall its de- 
velopment. 

Although it is the decision of 
management whether any of 
these techniques will be used, 
the success of the techniques 
cannot be as easily determined 
by management. A program 
can be successful only if those 
who must work under that 
program accept it. Workers 
tend to be wary of manage- 
ment techniques because of the 
uncertainty that an innovation 
brings. Since the employees do 
not know the purposes of the 
effects which management may 
have in mind, the resulting in- 
security precludes the likeli- 
hood of acceptability. 


The use of time study can 
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serve as an example. If it is in- 
troduced into a plant without 
any prior notification to the 
workers, it is quite likely to 
precipitate production and per- 
sonnel disturbances. The re- 
sentment may not have any 
tangible basis of conflict, but 
result because of what the em- 
ployees think might occur, On 
the other hand, a company con- 
templating the use of time 
study could make the workers 
aware of its proposed action. 
The management could also in- 
dicate what it hopes to ac- 
complish by its proposed ac- 
tion. The management could 
also indicate what it hopes to 
accomplish by its use and the 
effects, if any, upon the present 
work force. By this procedure, 
all uncertainty and the con- 
comitant insecurity is dis- 
pelled. The negligible worker 
resentment that might occur 
would not cause production and 
personnel disruptions. Even if 
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acceptability is not immediate- 
ly forthcoming, the company 
will not be burdened with out- 
right rejection and its conse- 
quences, as previously indi- 
cated. 


Workers ‘Tend to Resist 
Change 


Most of the techniques avail- 
able to management are de- 
signed to improve production. 
and/or personnel relations, so 
that a better profit position can 
be secured. The fact is not un- 
known to the workers, so that 
anytime a new procedure is in- 
troduced, the workers believe 
that the conditions which pres- 
ently exist are being changed 
for the improvement of the 
company’s financial status. Hu- 
man nature tends to accept the 
status quo, and resist any 
changes. This is especially so in 
the industrial environment, be- 
cause workers feel that they 
gain nothing by these changes. 
Changes result from the unilat- 
eral action of management for 
the advantages which accrue to 
management. 

Worker resistance to manage- 
ment techniques has become 
the pattern because of the 
abuse which management has 
traditionally given this group. 
The selfish interests of the 
company have predominated 
over any other considerations; 


their effects upon the work 
force are given no thought. Be- 
cause of this approach by man- 
agement, workers regard all in- 
novations with suspicion, even 
though they are capable of im- 
proving the worker’s position. 
Methods analysis or work sim- 
plification furnishes a_ good 
illustration of this point. In 
many instances, workers will 
claim that a new method is 
more difficult and time-con- 
suming than the former meth- 
od. These workers actually be- 
lieve this to be the case because 
they have been conditioned to 
this from past practices, even 
though it could be shown that 
the same output could be ac- 
complished with less movement 
and less effort. 


Educate Employees 


It is necessary for manage 
ment to undertake a continuous 
program of educating their em- 
ployees to the fact that many 
management devices not only 
bring better results to manage 
ment, but also bring better 
conditions to the workers. 

The technique of plant layout 
has been used to great advan- 
tage in many companies. A 
thorough rational analysis o 
the production procedures in 
most plants can reduce much 
of the back-tracking, confusion, 
and delays which are present. 
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Occasionally, after an expen- 
sive and extensive rearrange- 
ment of the plant facilities, in 
accordance with a _ thorough 


plant layout analysis, the 
hoped-for results are not 
achieved. All computations 


show that certain results should 
be present, but the revised 
production layout gives little or 
no improvement. 


Many management men fail 
to realize the factory provides 
more than just an industrial en- 
vironment for workers. A pat- 
tern of social interaction de- 
velops among the workers as 
they come into contact with 
each other while on the job. 
These things may have both 
positive and negative effects. 
Where friendly relationships 
exist, workers will cooperate 
with each other with resulting 
increases in production. Where 
these associations are antago- 
nistic, the ensuing conflict will 
reduce production. Where un- 
friendly relations develop, 
transfers are used to minimize 
this problem, consequently 
these are usually of short dura- 
tion. 


Make Gradual Changes 


Therefore, plant layout can 
disrupt the social pattern of 
the work force, with its result- 
ant worker _ dissatisfaction. 
Management, in planning the 
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revision of its plant facilities, 
should minimize the alteration 
of the social pattern by institut- 
ing gradual changes. This will 
allow a new pattern of rela- 
tionships to arise and there will 
be no violent transformation of 
the social environment. Maxi- 
mum benefits of plant layout 
can thus be secured. 


The unilateral action of 
management in the develop- 
ment and introduction of these 
various techniques has already 
been mentioned. The workers 
in a plant may know nothing 
about management’s intentions 
until the inception of the pro- 
gram. This arrangement results 
in the distrust and resistance 
previously explained. In addi- 
tion to this, management fails 
to gain much information which 
can improve the program de- 
velopment and also effect the 
successful operation of the 
technique. 


Workers are closer to their 
jobs than anyone else in the 
company. Their close associa- 
tion and experience with their 
jobs can furnish much informa- 
tion which can be of value in 
the use of these various tech- 
niques. If their suggestions 
are actively solicited when the 
program is contemplated, there 
will be a greater likelihood of 
success. Because the workers 
feel that they have participated 
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in its development, they will 
give their full cooperation in 
seeing that the technique ac- 
complishes its objectives. 

The philosophy of manage- 
ment has an important bearing 
on the outcome of its various 
practices. This is the crux of the 
question whether management 
techniques are the panacea or 
the problem. Empathy is the 
solution to this perplexing sit- 
uation; this is the human rela- 
tions approach to management. 
All of the concepts discussed 
are based upon an understand- 
ing of the feelings and the moti- 
vations of the subordinates of 
top management, especially of 
the work force. 

In brief, the points discussed 
in this analysis of management 
are: 

1. Any industrial manage- 
ment technique must be adapt- 
ed to the needs of the company. 
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2. It is necessary to have top 
management support for any 
contemplated program. 

3. It is important that the 
management-worker rela- 
tionship not be strained by 
disputes. 

4. Management can _ gain 
worker acceptability for its pro- 
gram if it relieves the uncer- 
tainty of its employees. 

5. By educating workers to 
the benefits which they receive 
from a management technique, 
it is likely to have greater suc- 
cess in achieving its purpose. 

6. Management should recog- 
nize the social pattern of the 
industrial environment and 
give its attention to the possi- 
ble disruption of it and its effect 
on the company program. 

7. Worker participation in 
the development of manage- 
ment techniques will have a 
great influence on their ulti- 
mate success. 


more and more the call to 


take an active interest in politics or face more govern- 


ment controllism . 


an uncertain economic future. . 


. . heavier government spending ... 


. Watch for “Manage- 


ment Makes Politics Its Business’ in the August issue. 
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From every section of the 
United States next October will 
come NMA delegates to Atlanta 
—‘“Gate City of the South.” 

The occasion: The 37th Na- 
tional NMA Convention. 

It is appropriate that a city 
“on the move” should host 
NMA’s national meeting—at a 
time when the Association is 
looking forward to its years of 
greatest growth and service. 

The convention will be high- 
lighted by a dazzling array of 
personalities. Programs diversi- 
fied to interest all members 
from the newest initiate to old- 
est member are planned for 
October 19-20-21 in the Dinkler- 
Plaza Hotel. 

The complete program will 
be announced soon. 

Proud of its heritage, Atlanta 
is the perfect blend of old and 
new South. Originally devel- 
oped as a transportation center, 
Atlanta has become a city of 
diversified manufacturing and 
is an ideal combination of both 
North and South. 

With a population of over a 
half million, Atlanta ranks 22nd 
among the cities of the United 
States. The second highest 
among the nation’s large cities, 
its altitude of 1,050 feet is ex- 
ceeded only by Denver. The 
high altitude is a principal fac- 
tor in providing moderate 
temperatures that give the area 


an ideal year-round climate. 

Atlanta is a city of beautiful 
parks—146 of ’em. Considered 
the most outstanding is Grant 
Park. Containing 144 acres, 
Grant Park features a zoo, a 
lake for boating and a fine 
swimming pool. 

Located on part of the histor- 
ic Atlanta Battlefield, one of 
the city buildings houses one of 
the three largest paintings in 
the world—the “Cyclorama.” 
This is a striking picture of the 
Battle of Atlanta, measuring 
400 feet around, 50 feet high, 
and weighing 18,000 pounds. 

In addition, Atlanta is the 
home of world renowned art 
galleries, a splendid symphony, 
many cosmopolitan restaurants 
and fine hotels. 

A must-see for NMA dele 
gates is Kennesaw Mountain 
National Battlefield, site of two 
heavy assaults made by Sher- 
man on Confederate positions 
during the Atlanta Campaign. 

Another landmark is Stone 
Mountain, the largest exposed 
slab of granite in North Ameri- 
ca, and proudly referred to by 
Georgians as “The Eighth Won- 
der of the World.” 

These sights barely scratch 
the surface of things to see and 
do in and near Atlanta. All will 
contribute toward making a 
visit by NMA delegates 4 
memorable experience. 
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NMA NATIONAL CONVENTION 


MANAGEMENT MAN OF THE YEAR 





NEWSWRITER 


Erwin D. Canham, editor of 
The Christian Science Monitor, 
has been chosen “Free Enter- 
prise Newswriter of the Year” 
and will accept the award at 
the NMA convention in At- 
lanta. One of the best known 
American editors throughout 
the world, Canham’s lucid writ- 
ings in explaining and further- 
ing the American economic 
system to his readers were par- 
ticularly cited by the NMA in 
announcing the award. 


Thomas W. Martin, chairman 
of the board of Alabama Power 
Company, has been named 
“Management Man of the 
Year,” the highest honor The 
National Management Associa- 
tion can present to an individ- 
ual. Martin, who made his 
dream of an “electrified Ala- 
bama” become a reality, was 
recognized for the tremendous 
advances of his company due to 
his personal management. He 
will receive the award at the 
NMA convention in October. 


OF THE YEAR 

















Evolution or Revoluticn? 


by Peter D. Danforth 


+4 
not 


Management literature of 
the past several years is 
marked with abundant refer- 
ences to the effects of electronic 
data processing on the Ameri- 
can business scene. This ex- 
panding collection of writings 
describes the development of 
EDP as “the Second Industrial 
Revolution” and variously de- 
fines the electronic computer 
as “management’s right hand 
robot” and “a job-snatching 
monster.” The application of 
such moral overtones and the 
ensuing sensationalism has 
been misleading, at best, for 
EDP in its simplest sense is 
merely the evolution, through 
technology, of another manage- 
ment tool. As much can be said 
for the stop-watch, the dicta- 
phone, or the assembly line. 





been referred to as “the Second 


ement’s right hand robot,” and “a 


author points out that EDP is 


lution like many other manage- 


The fact, however, that EDP 
is a comparatively new and 
useful management tool should 
not lead the observer to con- 
clude that, in its practical ap- 
plication to the job, EDP has 
been entirely effective. The 
purpose of this discussion is to 
highlight one important issue— 
one which management must 
effectively resolve before the 
full significance of electronic 
data processing can be under- 
stood. The area referred to is 
the structure and system of the 
business organization. 

Recently, an article by Philip 
Gustafson in Nation’s Business 
reported that, “Electronic data 
processing is having sweeping 
effects on organizational pat- 
terns, effects that management 
must take into account both in 
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today’s planning and in plan- 
ning for the next five years. 
Similarly, F. J. Jasinski, writ- 
ing in The Harvard Business 
Review, states that, “The im- 
pact of recent technological in- 
novation has forced many 
managers to take a second look 
at their organization, particu- 
larly with the advent of 
modern data processing equip- 
ment.” 

Frequently, managers have 
failed to recognize the potential 
problems created within the 
organizational structure by 
EDP. In the words of Robert 
E. Slater, Vice President of 
John Hancock Mutual Insur- 
ance Co., “Too many managers 
contemplating the use of com- 
puters seem to feel that their 





About the Author—Peter Dan- 
forth graduated from Prince- 
ton University in 1955 with a 
B. A. degree in Philosophy. He 
spent two years with General 
Motors Corporation in execu- 
tive management training and 
served for three years as a jet 
pilot in the United States Air 
Force. Danforth is currently 
completing work for his Mas- 
ter’s degree in Business at The 
University of Texas, in Austin, 
Texas. 
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problems will come to an end 
once the machine is plugged in 
and running.” 

To combat this unawareness, 
there is a growing body of 
literature which outlines, in de- 
tail, what pre-planning and 
analysis the manager must ac- 
complish prior to the installa- 
tion of electronic data process- 
ing equipment. All too often, 
however, these authors and the 
managers neglect, or at least 
de-emphasize, the qualitative 
aspects of the investment and 
find, to their dismay, that the 
computer installation has cre- 
ated more problems than it has 
solved. 


Two Major Concepts 


In attempting to measure 
management’s reaction to EDP, 
there are at least two major 
organizational concepts which 
should be considered. One is 
functional structure and the 
other is decentralization. In its 
most useful application, EDP 
tends to cut through and across 
functional lines of authority 
and responsibility. F. P. Ryan, 
President of the Office Equip- 
ment Manufacturers Institute, 
believes that the greatest bene- 
fit from EDP is in the reports 
it can provide to top manage- 
ment for decision-making. 
However, he feels that since the 
integrated data _ processing 
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necessary to produce such re- 
ports will, “cut across depart- 
mental lines, the traditional 
functional organization may 
have to give way to a struc- 
ture founded on objectives.” 
There is ample evidence that 
this new technology cannot be 
fitted to the existing organiza- 
tion without severely confining 
the functions for which com- 
puters were designed. When 
managers apply EDP to areas 
of the organization which are 
already largely mechanized (i. 
e. payroll and _ accounting), 
only limited difficulties are en- 
countered. In most instances of 
this sort, where the computer 
installation is to serve one 
specific function, such difficul- 
ties are overcome through mi- 
nor organizational changes. 
However, the most significant 
contribution of EDP to the 
business enterprise is not its 
ability to perform existing 
functions more rapidly and 
more accurately. Rather it is 
the computer’s ability to inte- 
grate a voluminous flow of raw 
data through many of the more 
traditional functions of the 
business system. In so do- 
ing, the computer creates an 
environment wherein vast 
amounts of data can be proc- 
essed that affect the system as 
a whole—not simply one of its 
parts. Melvin E. Salveson, con- 


sultant for the General Electric 
Company has this to say: 


“Because of the ‘wholeness’ 
of a business organization, a 
change in one of its parts can 
(and often does) lead to other 
related changes in many other 
parts of the organization—that 
is, to a new design of the or- 
ganization. The electronic com- 
puter is an innovation as fun- 
damental to the design of many 
businesses as the jet engine 
has been to the design of air- 
craft, or as digital control of 
machine tools is to manufac- 
turing.” 


A second organizational con- 
cept that has had critical ap- 
praisal recently is that of de 
centralization. Several major 
companies have had trouble 
some problems arise over “too 
much” decentralized authority. 
American Bosch Arma, Rheem 
Manufacturing, and Raytheon 
Corporation are good examples 
of top management recentraliz- 
ing to achieve the required 
control. 

One excellent example of the 
manner in which top manage 
ment has tightened the control 
is provided by the Sylvania 
Electric Company. To this writ- 
er’s knowledge, they are one of 
the first major manufacturers 
to have completely centralized 
their entire data processing sys 
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tem. In so doing, the organiza- 
tion which, from both a geo- 
graphical and a management 
standpoint, continues to be de- 
centralized, has all the benefits 
of a centralized source of in- 
formation flow. Another im- 
portant factor is that top man- 
agers of the company have im- 
mediate access to data concern- 
ing all divisions, and therefore 
possess a truly effective control 
device. The significant point is 
that managers are being af- 
fected by the influence of EDP 
on the organizational structure. 
In some cases, top management 
has been effective in adapting 
the organization to meet the 
changing methods, but there is 
every indication that in the fu- 
ture, new applications of EDP 
will force still further reap- 
praisal of the traditional con- 
cepts. 


Middle Management 


Before concluding, some 
mention should be made of the 
influence of EDP on middle 
management. Many authors 
have seen evidence of such an 
influence and more than one 
have forecast some marked re- 
arrangements of middle man- 
agers in the organization of the 
future. The problem has been 
summarized by one EDP co- 
ordinator who states, “A great 
many people who think they 
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are using discretionary powers 
merely face a complex choice 
of alternatives. This choice can 
be made by a computer. I come 
on executive after executive in 
middle management who says, 
‘My work can’t be mechanized.’ 
But more often than not, it 
can.” This future impact of 
EDP has been visualized by one 
observer as a kind of squeeze 
on middle management. What- 
ever the exact nature of the in- 
fluence, it seems clear that this 
is another phase of the same 
basic issue with which top 
management will be involved. 


Future of EDP 


There are many estimates as 
to the future structure of the 
business organization. What- 
ever the specific prediction, all 
indicate that one particularly 
important influence will be the 
continued development and ap- 
plication of integrated data 
processing equipment. The sug- 
gestion has been made that the 
responsibility of the manager 
goes beyond the mere “fitting” 
of this new technology to exist- 
ing frameworks. If it is main- 
tained that this “information 
technology” which the high- 
speed computer represents is 
fundamentally a top-manage- 
ment, decision-making tool, 
then management must de- 
velop the environment which 
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is best suited to the employ- 
ment of the tool. 

To date, managers have been 
relatively successful in fitting 
EDP to their needs. But as 
these needs become more com- 
plex, so will it become increas- 
ingly difficult to utilize the 
new technology under existing 














organizational systems. In a 
business atmosphere’ where 
adaptation and_ technological 
innovation are the hallmarks 
of competitive survival, it is 
particularly important that 
managers -visualize the full 
significance and application of 
the electronic computer. 


NOON 














“It beats me every time.” 
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By John C. McKee 


When Superintendent Jones 
left the vice president’s office 
he was visibly shaken. The 
rumors had proved to be cor- 
rect. His company was in a 
serious competitive position and 
it would mean some months of 
back-breaking labor to put it 
even with the market. 

Among the “economies” that 
he had been told to initiate, the 
cutback of personnel loomed 
the most difficult. He, frankly, 
did not know where to begin. 
When he arrived at his office 
he sent out a call for all of his 
supervision, and within the 
hour a group of grim-faced men 
were presented with the task of 
weeding out the employees to 
be dismissed. 

“I want this personnel review 
to be fair and equitable. Let’s 
not put any personal feelings 
into this but judge strictly on 
merit and qualifications,” he 
told them. “I have sent for and 
received all of the personnel 
folders of our employees and I 
want them read very carefully. 
I would like a list of those men 
to be released not later than 10 
o'clock tomorrow morning!” 

At the appointed hour on 
the following morning Superin- 
tendent Jones was confronted 


by his embarrassed staff and no 
list. “Where is the list?” he de- 
manded. “What have you fel- 
lows been doing?” 

A spokesman for the group 
moved forward and said, “Jim, 
we read the folders until three 
o’clock this morning. They tell 
us nothing. We need something 
more definite than this on 
which to base our selections. 
Here, read one of them yourself 
and tell us what you would do.” 

Jones took the folder in his 
hand and sat down quietly. He 
opened the cover and for the 
next 10 minutes scanned the 
contents carefully. His staff 
waited silently anticipating his 
reaction. Jones closed the cover 
and stood up. “Fellows,” he 
said, “I agree with you a 
hundred per cent. Let’s do 
something about this. Be in my 
office immediately after lunch.” 

At one o’clock the staff was 
seated around the conference 
table waiting for the boss. 
Jones arrived with bundles of 
paper under his arm and stacks 
of pencils. He deposited them in 
the center of the table and sat 
down. 

“Here is what I want you to 
do,” he stated. “Make a list of 
all of your employees. Opposite 
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It's no longer necessary to select your managerial 


talent by hit-and-miss methods. Newest way to choose 


is with Personnagraph. This ‘‘one page file’ gives criti- 


cal but fair analysis of each man under consideration. 








each name place his efficiency 
rating as you see it. Good 
worker, fair, poor, etc. Then 
put down the number of years 
he has been working at his 
present job. Break this down 
into types of work, like sheet 
metal, welding, plastics, etc., 
and finally add his present 
salary and a short history of his 
pay raises.” 

Each member of the group 
grabbed some paper and a cou- 
ple of pencils and began to 
write. At five o’clock Jones 
sent them home with instruc- 
tions to return at eight o’clock 
the following morning to con- 
tinue the work of personnel 
analysis. 

After two days each supervis- 
or had completed a list. Each 
list had been passed from su- 
pervisor to supervisor and each 
man had written the efficiency 
rating, salary and experience of 
the man who had worked for 
him, present or past. 

On the third day the staff met 
in the superintendent’s office 


and charted the data on each 
man. From this charting, the 
men to be laid off were selected. 
Each supervisor was firmly 
convinced that this system had 
saved the company millions of 
dollars in personnel efficiency. 
The system of analysis used was 
adopted by the company for all 
future promotions, transfers 
and layoffs. In this manner was 
born the Personnagraph. 


The Personnagraph has been 
termed the “one page file.” It is 
an 11 by 17 inch piece of paper 
that contains, in capsule form, 
the working history of the em- 
ployee. See page 34. 

In the upper left hand corner 
of the graph is entered the 
name and address of the em- 
ployee, his telephone number 
by which he may be reached 
for emergency problems, his 
personnel number and _ date 
hired. The date he has left the 
employment of the company is 
entered for purposes of rehire 

Underneath this date is 4 
form listing the departments in 
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which the employee has 
worked, the classification and 
code number of the pay scale 
and labor grade that he has 
been assigned and the dates 
that he has transferred in and 
out of the job. 

In the lower left hand corner 
is a brief description of the 
employee, his marital status 
and his picture. This informa- 
tion helps the reviewer remem- 
ber the employee and indicates 
the stability of marriage and 
dependents, which some em- 
ployers rate as necessary to 
stability on the job. 


Areas of Experience 


Beginning at the top of the 
middle part of the form is 
found the areas of experience. 
These areas are divided into 
manufacturing, tooling, other 
than those two areas, and su- 
pervisory. It is perfectly pos- 
sible that supervisory may be 
filled in concurrently with the 
other areas since it is possible 
for the employee to be a super- 
visor in manufacturing, tooling, 
etc. 

Underneath this part of the 
graph may be found the grids 
in which are entered the 
months of experience opposite 
the job classification and de- 
partment. At the bottom of the 
center is a blank space for 
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“remarks.” Comments of the 
reviewer are entered here. 


On the right hand side of the 
graph, at the top, is entered the 
Personnagraph number, the 
latest date of compilation and 
the date review was completed. 
In the left center of this area 
may be found the “Perform- 
ance Rating” using 10 points for 
excellent, eight points for 
above average, five points for 
average, three points for below 
average and one point for poor. 
Shades of performance may be 
used, such as grading an em- 
ployee nine points which would 
put him one point above the 
“Above Average” rating and 
one point below the “Excellent” 
rating. 

The logarithmic graph on the 
right is used for a double pur- 
pose. The average company 
wage scale is plotted here and 
the wage of the employee being 
reviewed is entered on the 
graph opposite the job classifi- 
cation and description on the 
left. The wage rate should be 
entered every time the em- 
ployee is moved from one job 
to another. 


Security History 


At the bottom right hand 
corner, space for the military 
and security history of the em- 
ployee is provided. This is used 
as follows: In the line marked 
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NAME: JOHN JAMES SMITH ACTURING 
ADDRESS: _1000 MAIN STREET 
STREET ANyTOWN, U.S.A. 
CITY 
TELEPHONE: PLEASANT 9-9000 
PERSONNEL NO: 2111 
HIRE DATE: MARCH 15, 1940 
CLEAROUT DATE: 























SHEET MFTAL ASSEMBLIES 
SHEET SUB ASSEMBLIES 


FORMING PRESSES 
Ss 

CASTINGS 

DESIGN 

TRANSPORTATION 


RO 


DE ATION 
PART LASSIFIC ce) START | QUIT 


43 WELDER TRAINEE 16-40 | 3-15-41 [12 
165 2 FORMER-CLASS A 3-15-41} 11-10-41 
65A FORMER-CLASS A -10-41}] 12-7-42 
127 ASST. FOREMAN 7-42 | 6-15-44 

127 FOREMAN 6-15-44] 7-1-45 
240 GENERAL FOREMAN | 7-1-45 2-45 
3 SUPERINTENDENT | 12-2-45 B-1-55 
2 MANAGER-STAFF A | 3-1-55 [4-2-55 
3 STAFF ASSISTANT | 4-2-55 | 8-23-55 
43 SUPERVISOR'S 8-23-55 | 9-24-55 
65 FORMER-LEADMAN | 9-24-55 | 10-1-57 
3 ASST. MANAGER 10-1-57 | 6-29-58 


o1 VICE PRESIDENT | 6-29-58] To 


PICTURE DESCRIPTION 

AGE: 49 WEIGHT: 200 THIS MAN REQUIRES LITTLE QUICK AND 
COMPANY MANAGEMENT IS DEPE 
RESUME OF ARRAS OF 
TOTAL MANUFACTURING MONTHS 
TOTAL "OOLING MONTHS OF 
: TOTAL OTHER MONTHS OF 
DISTINGUISHING MARKS: NONE TOTAL MONTHS 


MARITAL STATUS; MARRIED TOTAL SUPERVISORY EX 


HEIGHT: ©' 1" sex; MALE 


RACE: CAUCASIAN COLOR EYES: BLUE 


CHILDREN: 2-Bob (11) & Mary (6) 
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SUPERVISOR'S ASSISTANT 
ASSISTANT MANAGER 


MANAGEMENT INSPECTION 
ASSISTANT FOREMAN 
VICE PRESIDENT 


FOREMAN 
GENERAL FORFMAN 
MANAGER 
STAFF ASSISTANT 


TRANSPORTATION 


QUICK AND INTELLIGENT. APPLIES 
IS DEPENDABLE. 


205 (17+ years) 
5 (-1/2 year) 
29 ( 2 years 5 mos.) 
239 (20 years)* 
182 (15+ years) 


Personnagraph 





NUMBER: 11-7411 





COMPILATION DATE; 4720-60 
LAST ENTRY DATE: 4729-60 





COMPLETED: 
*Copyright 1960 
J.C. McKee 





SALARY HISTORY 
RATING 


5 


5 


N oa 
° ° s b= 
o fo) 3 o 


SALARY PER MONTH 


*Company average progress 
pay curve. 


0 
5 
< 
a) 
> 
° 
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SECURITY AND MILITARY HISTORY 
PRESENT CLASSIFICATION: TOP SECRET 





CLEARED THROUGH: NORTON AIR FORCE BASE 





PRESENT DRAFT STATUS; 28 -DEFERRED 
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“Present Classification” enter 
such clearances as “Top Se- 
cret,” “Secret,” etc. On the sec- 
ond line headed “Cleared 
Through” enter such items as 
“U. S. Navy,” “Air Force” or 
any agency responsible for 
maintaining the security classi- 
fication of the employee. The 
present draft status is self-ex- 
planatory. 

This form is not meant to 
substitute for the regulation 
personnel forms and folders but 
is, instead, a file maintained by 
the supervisor for his own use 
in the immediate transfer or re- 
placement of personnel. It is 
also used as a guide in wage and 
salary increases, classification 
changes and developing expe- 
rience where it is needed most. 


What Personnagraph Shows 


As shown on pages 34, 35, the 
graph, when filled in properly, 
will highlight the essential ex- 
perience looked for by the 
prospective “Boss.” Using a 
mythical employee in a mythi- 
cal company, a review of this 
Personnagraph would tell the 
following story. 

Aside from the general physi- 
cal description, the graph indi- 
cates that John Smith has been 
an employee of the company for 
20 years. Of the 20 years he 
has spent over 15 in a supervis- 
ory capacity. He has had over 


17 years of manufacturing ex- 
perience and a little tooling 
background and two years of 
material work. The areas of ex- 
perience are filled in by the re- 
viewer for purposes of deter- 
mining the band of experience 
desired. It becomes apparent 
that Smith has had no training 
in tooling jigs, tooling fixtures, 
parts supply, inspection sub 
assemblies, transportation or 
tool cribs. 

He has covered the major 
portion of the areas desired, 
very well. If the spot being 
reviewed calls for a vice-presi- 
dent of tooling, then Smith is 
very weak here. However, he is 
an experienced vice-president 
in material or would certainly 
be able to handle manufactur- 
ing, and with this manufactur- 
ing knowledge could qualify 
for tooling. The relative merits 
would have to be decided. 

In the early stages, Smith 
was below average in pay. His 
performance was only average. 
Once he got out of the machine 
shop and started to work in the 
mills, he shot up to a superin- 
tendency. His pay rise was way 
above average. 

In the heavy economic losses 
in August, 1955, the company 
retrenched and Smith found 
himself shoved into areas com- 
pletely foreign to him. His ef- 
forts were appreciated but he 
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was demoted as economy dic- 
tated, and soon found himself 
back in the machine shop where 
he worked as a forming lead- 
man for two years. 


In October, 1957, he was of- 
fered an opportunity to become 
assistant manager to the mate- 
rial vice president, and eight 
months later was promoted to 
the vice-presidency when the 
“Boss” retired. Now he is under 
consideration for a senior vice- 
presidency in manufacturing. 

Although the case cited is fic- 
tion and the shifting and pro- 
motion record is accelerated, 
this case gives an example of 
the extreme. It is important to 
recognize the supervisory rec- 
ord of Smith in that he has 
acted in a supervisory capacity 
for 15 of his 20 years with the 
company. 


Personal Recommendation 
Dangerous 


The most dangerous type of 
review is the personal recom- 
mendation. This usually works 
like this. Jones of Western 
Hardware calls Roberts of Mid- 
land Alloys and asks, “Bob, 
have you got anyone over there 
that might fit into this supervis- 
ory job, we talked about this 
noon?” 

“Yes, I have. I’m sending Bill 
McKenna to see you this after- 
noon. Fine man and good work- 


er. I’m sure you will like him!” 

Or it might go like this: Jones 
of Department 44 is expanding 
his operation. He requests addi- 
tional personnel and is granted 
this request. He sifts through 
the personnel records looking 
for men with the experience he 
needs. He calls his friend Bob 
in the tooling department. The 
same request is made and Jones 
receives the same type of an- 
swer. Has Jones really received 
the right man? 

When the Personnagraph has 
been completed the data should 
be transferred to a table known 
as a Personnatable. Here is the 
way it works. 

If John James Smith is being 
sought for a supervisory or 
executive position in manufac- 
turing his point scoring system 
is as follows: 

e Put down the total months 
that Smith has had in manu- 
facturing. This equals 205. 


e Put down one half of the 
months that Smith has worked 
at other places not considered 
manufacturing. In this case 
five months in tooling and 29 
months in material. This equals 
17. 


e Since this job is primarily 
an executive job, add the total 
months that Smith has been 
supervisory. This comes to 182 
months. 








MANAGE 


MAGAZINE 





Here is how the Personnatable is constructed: 


NAME OF COMPANY 


Division: Manufacturing Location: Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


Position to Be Filled: Vice President-Manufacturing 





Salary: $1500 Month Reviewer: Verne Roberts 


Authority: Sr. Vice President 





CANDIDATES FOR THE POSITION 











Personnascore 
Score Name Dept. 
1354 Joseph Brown 843 


John Smith 01 
Henry James 25 


1179 
1127 








Point Breakdown 





. Tool Other Super. Salary 


205 21 15 182 950 
205 21 15 182 775 
100 55 15 182 775 








e Add the first month’s sala- 
ry that Smith received in su- 
pervision and the last month’s 
salary. This amounted to $400, 
and $1150 respectively, or $1- 
550. Divide this into two parts 
or $775. 


e Now add up steps one, two, 
three and four. The total 
should come to 1179 points. 


Now a review of these five 
steps is in order and the reasons 
for the steps. 

Since the “Boss” is looking 
for experience he put down the 
total number of months in 
manufacturing. Since the job 
is primarily manufacturing, 





Smith receives the benefit of 
the entire time. 

Although Smith worked 34 
months in departments other 
than manufacturing, this ex- 
perience is of some _ benefit. 
There were systems and com- 
pany procedures that Smith 
had to learn and use in this 
area as well as manufacturing. 
Smith receives, therefore, one 
half of this time on his score 
sheet. 

Since the job requires a high 
degree of management skill or 
supervision, Smith receives the 
full number of months in his 
supervisory experience. 
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A high salary cannot be ig- 
nored as an influencing factor. 
Somewhere along the line 
Smith was considered worth 
this high salary to the company. 
If he had hired in at a high 
salary his worth would have 
been established without any 
question. Companies do not, as 
a rule, hire in employees at 
high salaries unless the particu- 
lar skill is needed. Smith, how- 
ever, started his training as a 
welder. His first supervisory 
salary was $400 per month. This 
weighting factor is considered 
and the first month’s salary is 
added to the last current 
month’s salary and the total di- 
vided by two for an average. 
This is added to the other fig- 
ures and Smith is pegged on 
the Personnatable at 1,179 
points. 

Suppose another man had a 
background equal to Smith’s 
with the exception that his first 
salaried job had been $750 per 
month. He would have been 
ahead of Smith on the list with 
a total of 1,354 points or 175 
more than Smith. The company 
would have considered him 
worth this money at the time. 
This cannot be ignored. 

How would another man 
with the same salary and su- 
pervisory points as Smith, but 
with only 100 months in manu- 
facturing and 110 months in 
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tooling have fared? The points 
would have looked like this:— 

Manufacturing experience— 
100 months 

One half the tooling months 
or 55 months. 

One half the material months 
or (rounding off) 15 months. 

Supervisory months—182 

Salary points equal the same 
as Smith’s or=775. 

Total points=1,127 points. 


Here is an example of a man 
who is only slightly less desir- 
able than Smith and whose 
position on the Personnatable 
is lower only by virtue of a lack 
of manufacturing experience. 

In many cases, the names of 
the individuals may be deleted, 
from a report to the man select- 
ing an assistant. In all cases 
the candidates have been re- 
viewed carefully and honestly. 
Experience has been placed 
where it belongs. In many cases 
the performance rating of the 
individual is also added to the 
score. 

This system has been de- 
veloped as a result of reviewing 
thousands of experienced men 
for jobs ranging from vice- 
presidencies to leadmen. It has 
proved its worth and might be 
used by others with the same 
results. It eliminates those four 
cruel horsemen of injustice,— 
politics, favoritism, prejudice, 
stupidity. 

















MANAGEMENT FOR ENGINEERS 


by Roger C. Heimer 


This month’s selection is re- 
viewed by Carl Hepola, NMA 
supervisor of development. 


Engineering management, 
from all appearances, seems to 
be a topic of growing concern 
throughout American industry. 
More attention is being paid to 
this subject than ever before. 
With increasing emphasis upon 
research development and test- 
ing activities, the managerial 
role of engineers assumes 
greater importance. Witness the 
growth, in terms of sheer num- 
bers, that has occurred and one 
can appreciate the demand for 
supervisory and non-supervis- 
ory engineering managers at all 
levels. 

What is required of the en- 
gineering manager? Is there 
some specific body of knowl- 
edge that we might call “en- 
gineering management?” Most 
students of management would 
say no, but would add that 
there is a need for appreciating 
the differences between applied 
physical sciences and the art of 


f: oF in Ve eview 


management. The technically 
competent engineer is accus- 
tomed to the rigorous, exacting 
and objective frame of refer- 
ence presented by the modern 
physical sciences and is usually 
quite adept at handling the 
language of mathematics to ra- 
tionalize and quantify the vari- 
ables with which he deals. The 
managerial frame of reference 
is more subjective in nature. 
Basic data are not as precise; 
nor is there a well defined lan- 
guage such as mathematics to 
describe managerial processes. 

ith this in mind, Professor 
R. C. Heimer has written an 
introductory text for the engi- 
neer with growing interests in 
management. To be more pre- 
cise, we should say that this 
volume is concerned with the 
engineer and business admin- 
istration. The book does not 
cover the management process 
in total but concentrates upon 
business resources, tools, and 
the decision-making process 
from the standpoint of a sound 
business administration ap- 
proach. In all, for the student 
or practicing engineer new to 
the field of management, this 
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volume serves a worth while 
purpose. 

There are four requirements 
as visualized by Prof. Heimer 
which are important to the 
engineer interested in manage- 
ment. First, that he be ac- 
quainted with production costs 
and with cost control as a prin- 
cipal determinant of profits. 
Secondly, that he be aware of 
finance and controllership func- 
tions necessary for progress and 
growth of the enterprise. Next, 
that he has knowledge and in- 
sight into the formal organiza- 
tional structure, and concepts 
of organization such as author- 
ity, responsibility, line-staff re- 
lationships, coordination, and 


communication. Finally, an 
awareness by the engineer of 
his necessary contribution to 
the decision-making process, or 
the actual decision making 
within his area of competence 
and authority. 

This is a fair-sized volume 
and one you won’t skim on a 
cool summer evening. It is clear- 
ly written and fairly well de- 
signed for its purpose. For the 
engineer who wants an intro- 
ductory text to business func- 
tions this will serve quite well. 
The management oriented engi- 
neer won’t stop at this volume, 
but will build upon this material 
through advanced study of the 
management process. 


Past Book Selections Available 


Previous selections of books offered through the NMA special 
book purchase plan are still available to members. The books 
may be ordered at the special 20 per cent discount price for NMA 


members. Use the form on page 53 to order. 


Here is the com- 


plete list of books reviewed by Norman George, NMA manager 
of Research and Development, in past issues of MANAGE: 


Management and Organization, by Louis A. Allen ($5.60) 
Managing by Communication, by Willard V. Merrihue 


($5.60) 


What Every Supervisor Should Know, by Lester R. Bittel 


($6.35) 


Manager Selection, Education and Training, by Willard E. 


Bennett ($4.80) 


The Techniques of Delegating, by Donald A. Laird and 


Eleanor C. Laird ($3.20). 








Management Report 








A New Research Concept 


by Alfred K. Allan 


J. A. McFadden, Jr., director 
of administrative services at the 
RCA Laboratories in Prince- 
ton, N. J. recently told a confer- 
ence of members of the Nation- 
al Association of Accountants 
that, “The problem facing cor- 
porate managements today is 
not whether to make research 
and development expenditures 
but in what scientific areas 
should such funds be spent. 


“Also, standard accounting 
information including cost com- 
parisons by individual projects 
contribute very little to help- 
ing management reach deci- 
sions in this respect,” he added. 
“An entirely different concept 
of supplying research manage- 
ment with information to make 
decisions must be developed.” 

McFadden recommended 
that, “Data with respect to the 
usage and cost of each pellet 
within a particular technologi- 
cal discipline can be utilized by 
research management to de- 


termine if sufficient emphasis 
is being maintained in the areas 
important to improving or sup- 
plementing the company’s ex- 
isting and contemplated prod- 
uct lines. Unless such control is 
exercised, pure scientific curi- 
osity upon the part of the re- 
search staff may result in the 
condition that much of the 
total research budget is ex- 
pended upon projects the fruits 
of which may offer little or no 
utility value to the particular 
organization. 

“It is important to understand 
that the availability of money 
and the reporting of money 
spent by project does not as- 
sure a research program that is 
valuable or important to a 
corporation’s economic exist- 
ence,” McFadden said. 

“It appears imperative there- 
fore,” he continued, “that the 
management of research and 
development employ and de- 
ploy the scientific staffs avail- 
able to them in a manner that 
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will concentrate the effort and 
talent on tasks which are con- 
ducive to producing decisions 
susceptible to commercial ex- 
ploitation within the company’s 
sphere of product activity. Also 
this must be done without 
curbing to any great degree the 
intellectual freedom and curi- 
osity which is vitally necessary 
in any good researcher. To ac- 
complish this type of direction, 
information geared to the utili- 
zation of talents, facilities and 
instrumentation, rather than 
the expenditure of dollars as 
such, is required for the man- 
agement decisions that will 
implement the shifts in empha- 
sis that are constantly required 
in any dynamic research and 
development program.” 


Gulf and Education 


The Gulf Oil Corporation of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. has joined the 
increasing ranks of those com- 
panies that are aiding higher 
education by establishing its 
own Alumnus Gift Matching 
Program. Gulf’s progress- 
minded president, W. K. White- 
ford, points out that colleges 
and universities, especially 
those that are privately con- 
trolled and supported, are in 
dire need of financial assistance. 

“This problem concerns ev- 
eryone,” Whiteford declares, 


“for without vigorous inde- 
pendent colleges of high aca- 
demic standards to supplement 
and compete with those that 
are maintained by municipal, 
state, and federal grants, many 
of the democratic processes, as 
well as esthetic and cultural 
traditions, may be undermined 
for many generations to come. 
To solve this problem requires 
the attention and action of all 
Americans, both individual and 
corporate citizens.” 

Any regular, full-time Gulf 
employee can participate in the 
program, provided they have 
worked for Gulf for at least a 
year and if they have a degree 
from an accredited non-tax sup- 
ported college or university 
situated within the continental 
limits of the United States. 

The employee makes a per- 
sonal money gift to his alma 
mater. The Gulf Corporation 
then matches the gift up to 
$1,000 per employee. The cor- 
poration’s matching gifts are 
presented annually, on or about 
February 15, when checks are 
mailed directly to the colleges 
or universities to whom em- 
ployees have contributed. 


Time for Leadership 


In an address before a meet- 
ing of the Grocery Manufactur- 
ers’ Representatives of New 
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York, where he received the 
“Grocery Man of the Year 
Award,” Lansing P. Shield, the 
president of the Grand Union 
food chain company, made a 
strong plea for labor-manage- 
ment cooperation and called for 
a solution to what he termed, 
“the major problem threaten- 
ing our economic and social 
system—the problem of wage- 
price spiral. Unless we solve it 
and recapture the image of 
America as a nation of people 
who are willing and eager to 
give a day’s work for a day’s 
pay, the way of life that you 
and I now enjoy will be but a 
memory.” He said further: 

“Now let us not become rec- 
onciled to the point of view 
that this balance between 
wages and productivity can be 
restored only through a drastic 
business readjustment. The 
critical situation in which we 
find ourselves today jequires 
leadership of a high order from 
business as well as government. 
When an emergency exists, 
emergency measures must be 
taken to counteract it. When we 
are literally fighting for surviv- 
al on many fronts, the captains 
of industry and of organized 
labor cannot afford to be tear- 
ing each other down. 

“Isn’t the time overdue when 
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business, labor and government 
should make a combined attack 
on our basic economic prob- 
lems? Isn’t the time overdue for 
an emergency session of busi- 
ness and union leaders to be 
called at the White House and 
a voluntary pledge sought from 
them to resist further wage- 
price increases?” 

Shield further advises busi- 
nessmen that, “by encouraging 
productivity and loyalty among 
our employees, we can 
strengthen our hands in com- 
bating unsound union prac- 
tices and demands. Unless these 
approaches are taken by in- 
dustry, management-employee 
relationships will deteriorate 
still further and the ‘more pay 
for less work’ philosophy will 
continue to prevail. There is 
just the chance, too, that if, in 
our relationships with the un- 
ions, we take the initiative in 
seeking a teamwork approach 
to the critical problems facing 
business, we may find union 
leadership somewhat more re 
ceptive than some of our con- 
servative business leaders may 
anticipate.” 


Coffee Break, Anyone 

The Pan-American Coffee 
Bureau has found that the cof- 
fee break is now an integral 
part of American industry. 
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Some 10,000,000 workers in the 
United States have coffee twice 
a day during their working 
hours, while some 27,000,000 
workers have coffee at least 
once on each working day. 

The Bureau has _ further 
found some 60 per cent of these 
workers enjoy their coffee 
right at their desks or work 
benches. Only five per cent of 
our nation’s factory workers, 
20 per cent of our office work- 
ers and 23 per cent of our store 
workers go out from their 
working place to have their 
coffee breaks. 


Maternity Leaves 


According to a survey con- 
ducted by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, more 
concern is being given today 
than ever before to the expect- 
ant woman worker. Some 112 
representative companies were 
surveyed. 

Almost all of the surveyed 
companies give a maternity 
leave to their employees, with- 
out pay, for a period in excess 
of eight weeks. Some one-third 
of the companies give a mini- 
mum leave of six months, and 
more than a fourth of them 
grant a year’s absence. Three of 
the surveyed companies give 
two years. 

In half of the companies the 
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employee can get her leave pe- 
riod extended if she is still 
physically unable to return to 
work after the regular leave 
period is up. 

Seniority protection is prom- 
inently featured in most of 
these maternity plans. Two out 
of three companies permit sen- 
iority to accumulate during the 
leave time and the other firms 
allow the woman to retain 
whatever seniority she had ac- 
cumulated up to the day she 
began her maternity leave. 

A fourth of the surveyed 
companies guaranteed the 
woman on maternity leave, 
that she can come back to her 
same or a similar job. Some 
take her back at her previous 
rate of pay, others grant her 
the current rate of pay. 

The companies give a number 
of reasons why they believe 
that it is important to grant fair 
maternity leaves to employees. 
They believe that such leaves 
are a form of recognition to 
the employees for their service 
and loyalty to the company. 
They also say that the leaves 
mean good public relations, and 
that they raise worker morale. 
They also represent a way to 
overcome labor market short- 
ages and lessen employment 
and training costs for the com- 
panies. 











So you're 


going on 


VACATION? 





Which is really the “unkind- 
est cut” of all? A strong con- 
tender is the laceration, left 
untreated, that spoils vacation 
fun. But motion sickness, stom- 
ach upsets, poison ivy—and the 
headaches of travelers who 
lose cash en route or return to 
burgled homes—will also cut 
sharply into the enjoyment of 
millions of vacationing Ameri- 
cans. 

How about you? Will your 
family bypass these all-too 
common milestones to arrive at 
a state of vacation elation? 
Probably—if you pause now to 
map out the solutions to the 10 
most common vacation prob- 
lems. 


1. Sunburn: From a first ex- 
posure of 20 minutes (10 for 
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kids), gradually increase span 
of sunbaths—but don’t exceed 
three straight hours in the sun 
even after you’ve acquired a 
tan. Be sure you reapply sun- 
tan lotion every two hours and 
after every swim. Everyone is 
thin-skinned in the sensitive 
areas of nose, lips, ears, shoul- 
ders and knees; if you’re at all 
prone to burn, consider protect- 
ing these areas with a special 
sun cream which blocks out all 
burn-producing rays. Treat a 
sunburn as you would any oth- 
er burn—with a non-alcoholic 
antiseptic. 


2. Swimming Accidents: 
Avoid them by staying out of 
the water at least an hour after 
eating, and by heading for dry 
land the instant cramps strike. 
Always swim with at least one 
experienced swimmer, prefer- 
ably in_ lifeguard-protected 
areas. Teach your family the 
basics of artificial respiration. 


3. Minor Wounds: Even small 
cuts, burns and bruises can be 
dangerous if they don’t get 
prompt and proper care. Gently 
but thoroughly bathe all cuts 
and scratches in mild soapy 
water. Then apply a non-alco- 
holic antiseptic, preferably one 
that won’t sting or irritate skin 
or stain clothing. Mycitracin, 
a new ointment containing 
three antibiotics, can be ap- 
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plied to minor burns, cuts, 
bruises and insect bites with- 
out fear of irritation. Don’t try 
to clean or treat deep cuts or 
punctures. Stop the bleeding 
with a sterile gauze pad pressed 
on the wound—or with a 
tourniquet, if that doesn’t work 
—and wait for the doctor to ar- 
rive. If you’re wise, you'll take 
a first-aid kit and manual, keep 
both within handy reach at all 
times. 

4. Poison Ivy: If you’re go- 
ing anywhere near greenery, 
don’t trust your luck. Eighty 
per cent of the population is 
susceptible to the pesky rash, 
and _ susceptibility increases 
with repeated exposures. If 
you meet the weed, scrub the 
skin immediately with strong 
soap, leaving the lather on for 
several minutes. A calomine lo- 
tion, such as Camolliens, safely 
eases the itch of poison ivy; but 
avoid applying water, oil oint- 
ments or alcoholic solutions. If 
the case looks severe, call your 
doctor. 


5. Digestive Upsets: New 
foods, differences in drinking 
water, erratic vacation meal 
schedules—even the excitement 
of setting out for new territory 
—can cause stomach or intesti- 
nal irritation and its most com- 
mon symptom, diarrhea. Play 
safe and pack a bottle of Ka- 
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opectate, the standard remedy. 
But if the diarrhea is persistent 
or severe, suspect food poison- 
ing and call the doctor immedi- 
ately. Avoid this upset while 
traveling by shunning roadside 
stands, and foods most prone to 
spoilage. 

6. Motion Sickness: Use your 
eyes to avoid this road hazard 
—by fixing your gaze firmly on 
one spot, sitting as still as pos- 
sible. Anyone prone to queasi- 
ness should have a permanent 
seat up front, where the ride is 
somewhat smoother. Dark 
glasses may be most beneficial. 
Extra seat cushions absorb 
some of the bounce. Keep meals 
light, have them two to three 
hours before setting out. Some 
people find motion sickness tab- 
lets helpful. 


7. Sudden Squalls: We refer 
not to the weather but to out- 
bursts of kids bored with a long 
auto ride; these squalls can 
dampen traveling enjoyment 
as effectively as any rainstorm. 
To keep family outings sunny, 
bring an assortment of spelling, 
counting and memory games. 
For small children unused to 
travel, having their most famil- 
iar toys along will provide both 
reassurance and amusement. 
Stack your luggage in the back 
so that it’s level with your 
back seat. Cover it with a quilt 


and you have a level, made-to- 
order play area. 


8. Auto Accidents: There’s a 
grim correlation between holi- 
day time and a rise in accident 
rates. To protect your family, 
have the car checked from mir- 
rors to muffler before setting 
out on any extensive vacation. 


9. Loss or Theft of Money and 
Valuables: An estimated $100 
million will be lost this year 
by travelers. To keep your 
money out of this category, 
keep most of it in the form of 
travelers checks. Paste a list of 
the contents of each suitcase in- 
side the lid; it serves as a check 
list when you repack. You may 
want to protect personal be- 
longings by taking out a “float- 
er” policy that insures them 
against loss and theft. 


10. Burglary: One burglary 
per minute was committed in 
a recent year, says the FBI! 
Protect your home by provid- 
ing secure locks for all win- 
dows; lock ladders in the ga- 
rage or basement; lock valu- 
ables in a bank or safe deposit 


box. Give your house that 
“lived-in look” by leaving 
blinds undrawn, the _ lawn 


mowed, mail and newspapers 
picked up. Don’t “tell the pa- 
pers” you’re going on vacation; 
your story may interest a sec- 
ond-story man. 
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SPACE-AGE THINKING 


by Edward G. Classen 


The job of today’s foreman 
is no longer that of being a 
watch dog for the boss. There 
is no place in modern industry 
for the old-fashioned foreman 
whose main project was to 
stand guard duty at one end of 
his department, to see that 
Mollie Gray and Leo Brown did 
not sneak away from their ma- 
chines to steal a short smoke in 
the wash room. 

If he is to stay in business 
these days, the old-time fore- 
man must, by all means, make 
it his business to understand 
that he will have to adjust 
himself to fit in with these 
changing times, when depart- 
ments are practically run by 
remote control from the 
Production Manager’s desk. 

Today’s foreman might just 
as well become accustomed to 
the idea that it is his duty and 


responsibility to keep pace with 
the variety of changes and 
methods which may and will 
occur in the manufacturing of 
his products. He should not at- 
tempt to run his department by 
memory, the way he did years 
ago. This is a thing of the past, 
like the old-fashioned automo- 
bile with clutch pedal and floor 
shift. Industry today is rolling 
in high gear, with power steer- 
ing and power brakes. 

In a recent survey made by 
a manufacturing analyst and 
covering 35 marmufacturing 
plants scattered across the 
United States, it was de- 
termined that approximately 
70 percent of the plants’ pro- 
duction runs were in small 
job lots, rather than in long 
production runs. Sixty-two per- 
cent of the lots produced had 
undergone engineering changes 
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in one way or another, since the 
previous run of that particular 
product. This, the survey re- 
vealed, was due mostly to the 
current mad scramble of de- 
sign engineers to keep pace 
with the latest improvements 
thrown out on the market by 
competitors. Change Request 
forms are working overtime in 
the offices of product designers 
and manufacturing engineers. 

Now, what does this mean to 
the foreman? 

He will have to keep an alert 
eye on all blueprints received 
from the engineering depart- 
ment, no matter how familiar 
he may have become with his 
product; no matter how many 
hundreds of times he may have 
produced that particular item in 
the past. He must be always on 
the lookout for major as well 
as minor revisions. He can no 
longer depend on his memory. 

This, of course, may not be 
too great a problem for the new 
foreman, up from the ranks, 
who is just serving his initial 
years. A new foreman, normal- 
ly, has never been exposed to 
the old system of running a de- 
partment when a good memory 
was one of the major require- 
ments for being a_ successful 
foreman. 

It is a much different story 
for the veteran foreman who 


has been running his own de- 
partment for the past 15 to 
20 years, without the benefit 
of planning by the Master 
Minds of the Production Con- 
trol Department, and who hard- 
ly ever depended on the use of 
blueprints to get the work 
done. To such a man, his 
memory was far more accurate 
and dependable than an engi- 
neering blueprint. 


Old-timer Resents Changes 

To such an old-timer, new 
procedures and modern meth- 
ods will be a radical departure 
from the type of foremanship 
to which he has been accus- 
tomed all his life, and it is only 
natural there will be a certain 
amount of resentment and even 
mental opposition to these new 
changes. 

The smart foreman would act 
wisely in accepting these new 
procedures and methods, in giv- 
ing them a fair trial in his de- 
partment, and in trying to im- 
prove on them, if possible. If 
our manufacturing companies 
are to stay alive in this increas- 
ingly competitive market of to- 
day, a great deal will depend on 
the invaluable practical knowl- 
edge and sound experience of 
the thousands of veteran fore- 
men in the business. 

There will undoubtedly be a 
number of die-hard foremen of 
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the old school who will refuse 
to accept these improvements 
and changes in the old-fash- 
ioned daily routine, and who 
will attempt to hide behind an 
“it-won’t-work-here” attitude. 
If such a foreman does not try 
to adjust himself to this new 
way of life in industry, and ac- 
cept the modern way of man- 
aging his department, he may 
very well soon find himself 
“promoted” to a very empty 
desk in a far corner some- 
where, with a long and impres- 
sive title, perhaps, but with no 
Mollie Grays and no Leo 
Browns to supervise. 


Schedules Carefully Planned 
The old-timer might as well 
accept the fact that his depart- 
ment is no longer a little world 
operating independently of all 
other departments, that it is 
nothing more than a small sec- 
tion of the whole picture, and 
that the planning of his depart- 
ment depends to a great extent 
on a Master Schedule program 
created by the Production Con- 
trol Department. He might as 
well face the fact that these 
plans and schedules are not 
picked out of the air. They are 
the results of long planning, 
serious study and analysis, and 
in most cases, long range fore- 
casts by the Sales Department. 
Unlike the old system of 


manufacturing, it is the respon- 
sibility of the Production Con- 
trol Department to coordinate 
all the different departments 
under its wings so efficiently 
that they may function as one 
great assembly line, with time 
and material elements timed to 
meet the planned dates of the 
production schedule. 

All of this may give the im- 
pression that today’s foreman 
holds a much “softer” position 
than the foreman of years ago, 
with everything being prepared 
and planned for him, and prac- 
tically handed to him on a 
platter. 

If such were the case, then 
any Tom or Harry with a 
minimum of experience, could 
be taken from the floor and as- 
signed to run the department. 
It takes a great deal more than 
just that. Being a_ successful 
foreman takes sound intuition, 
long experience, good judg- 
ment, and the tact and knowl- 
edge necessary to handle a 
hundred odd different tempera- 
ments thrown together. 

Any honest member of man- 
agement will hasten to say that 
the backbone of any successful 
manufacturing company is its 
foremen, especially the old tim- 
er with his years of experience, 
who is smart enough to take 
advantage of today’s modern 
methods. 
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vou 
SET 
THE 
STANDARDS 


You may not have thought 
much about it, but you as a su- 
pervisor play a prominent role 
in helping to establish a stand- 
ard of management within your 
company. 

A standard of management is 
simply finding the best way to 
do a job, selecting the principles 
that make that way better, and 
using those principles wherever 
they apply. 

You should constantly strive 
to find, define, record and re- 
port the most workable stand- 


ards of management in your 
area of responsibility. 

Let’s try to pin down this 
word standard in_ tangible 
terms. Suppose a certain ma- 
chining job was causing you 
headaches in lost time. Then 
you discover that the worker on 
the machine was able to come 
up with a solution to the prob- 
lem, and as a result gained 
efficiency at a lower production 
rate. This is a standard of man- 
agement. 

Once you discover workable 
standards in your bailiwick, 
don’t keep them to yourself. It 
is your duty and responsibility 
to tell your superiors so that 
they may gain from your ex- 
perience, and thus the whole 
company benefits. 

Good human relations is an- 
other important factor in de- 
veloping standards. Don’t neg- 
lect the people working for you. 
Workers perform better if they 
have a clear cut understanding 
of the principles under which 
they work. So it is your task to 
discover and apply the princi- 
ples of sound management if 
the potentialities of the worker 
are to be achieved. 

Review the efforts of your 
employees—the people who are 
directly concerned with doing 
a job. Get their ideas and opin- 
ions to work for you in finding 
new standards of management. 
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How well you build sound 
standards depends largely on 
your leadership qualities. Are 
you willing to delegate? Are 
you a planner? Are you an 
organizer? Do you have sub- 
stantial knowledge of business 
principles? Have you the ability 
to motivate people? 

There are three salient points 
upon which you should concen- 
trate in seeking to establish 
standards of management. 
These include: (1) Develop your 
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supervisional tools to the high- 
est degree possible; (2) Con- 
stantly improve the use of these 
tools, and set an example in 
their use; (3) Get the people 
working for you to use these 
tools on their jobs. 

When you discover new 
standards in your area of re- 
sponsibility and share them you 
are helping your company stay 
in the competitive race. You 
are making sure that your com- 
pany shows a profit, without 
which any company perishes. 
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A Wolf in the Woodwork 








by Dick Ashbaugh 


Located deep in the south- 
west corner of our living room 
is a section of floor space, 
roughly six by six, known as 
“Daddy’s Corner.” Its lavish 
appointments consist of a low- 
level lounging chair with 
spring-fed ottoman, a_lami- 
nated mahogany smoker from 
which the laminations were re- 
moved by persons too young to 
prosecute, and a reading lamp 
that can be instantly converted 
to whale-oil in case of power 
failure. These creature com- 
forts were purchased on a low- 
powered installment plan back 
in 1937, and have survived fire, 
flood and famine. 

Technically Daddy is sup- 
posed to crawl into this retreat 
each evening to brood, read, 
and meditate, away from the 
hurly-burly of family life. Ac- 
tually, a casual check of traffic 
through this area, shows that 


it would be an excellent loca- 
tion for a small but busy rail- 
road terminal. As early as 1940 
Daddy made a move to have a 
chain-link fence thrown around 
the entire area, but this move 
was thwarted by the lady of the 
house. 

Last evening, Daddy, his 
nerves humming like mandolin 
strings, crawled into his corner 
and pried open the door of the 
smoker in search of a friendly 
pipe. Immediately a small fe- 
male child, rolled into a ball, 
plummeted to the floor, un- 
curled, and stood up, her eyes 
flashing fire. 

“Now the wolf will get me 
and eat me up,” she announced 
sternly. “And it’ll be your 
fault.” 

Steadying himself, Daddy 
picked up a pipe, tamped to- 
bacco into his vest pocket, and 
applied a light to his thumb. 
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“For the five-hundredth time,” 
he roared, “stay out of my 
smoker! And another thing, 
there are no wolves in this 
house.” 

“That’s what you think,” she 
said pityingly. “One got in the 
keyhole and he’s living in the 
back door.” 

“He'll be pretty crowded in 
there,” said Daddy grimly. 

“He lived in a telephone pole 
all winter. Wolves can make 
themselves little. They can 
live any place.” 

“Well, he’s not going to spend 
the summer in our back door,” 
said Daddy, his voice a little 
high for a grown man. “Go tell 
him to get out.” 

“He can’t get out. His foot’s 
caught in the hinge. He squeals 
every time somebody comes in 
the door.” 

“Look, sis,” said Daddy. “I 
happen to know that hinge 
needs a little oil. That’s the 
reason it squeals. There is no 
wolf living in the back door. 
Now go look for polar bears. 
The radiators are full of them.” 

“The back door key won't 
work,” she said, pensively in- 
stalling several lightning bugs 
in the tobacco jar. “The wolf 
has his tail caught in the lock.” 

“That’s fine,” said Daddy. 
“We'll just pile furniture 
against the door at night. Now, 
beat it.” 


“He scratches inside the door. 
You can hear him plain as... .” 

Happily at this point, the 
child’s mother, a fine figure of 
a woman in her early thirties, 
swept through the room, col- 
lected the child under her arm 
and swept off upstairs. 

Ten minutes later she was 
back, an ominous gleam in her 
eyes. “It would be a great help,” 
she said acidly, “if you would 
refrain from filling your daugh- 
ter with weird tales just before 
bedtime. Polar bears in the 
radiators! She’ll probably wake 
up screaming.” 

“Wait a minute,” said Daddy, 
flailing around in an attempt to 
sit bolt upright. “She started 
this whole thing. She said 
there’s a wolf living—” 

“A likely story. As long as 
you’re doing nothing, I wish 
you’d take a look at the back 
door.” 

“What’s wrong with the back 
door?” said Daddy slowly. 

“Well,” said the lady of the 
house, “for some mysterious 
reason the key refuses to work 
and one of the hinges squeals 
like a cat was caught in there. 
Another thing—” 

“Yes?” said Daddy, feeling a 
prickling sensation in the back 
of his neck. “Go on.” 

“Well, don’t get excited, but 
I’d swear there’s a peculiar 
scratching sound that seems to 
come from inside the door... .” 
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EDP to Unsnarl Air Traffic 


Test operations are underway 
on a unique computer that will 
become the heart of the nation’s 
developmental system _ for 
breaking jet-age traffic jams 
and increasing air safety. 

Designed and manufactured 
by Librascope Division, Gener- 
al Precision, Inc., the computer 
is the first ever designed specif- 


ically for air traffic control. It 
is the key element of a new 
data processing system that will 
greatly improve coordination 
from takeoff to touchdown of 
civil and military flights within 
a single Federal Aviation Agen- 
cy control complex. 

The computer units, known 
collectively as the Data Proces- 
sor, will make a major contri- 
bution to safer air travel by 
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extending the capabilities of 
FAA control facilities to ac- 
commodate more aircraft with- 
out present delays. Most acci- 
dents or near misses between 
aircraft are caused by aircraft 
operating outside the control 
system. 


Safety Talks Available 


The National Safety Council 
has published a new volume of 
“Five Minute Safety Talks for 
Foremen.” 

The book—10th in a general 
industrial safety series—is di- 
vided into sections on motiva- 
tion, machines and tools, 
materials, movement and man- 
aging men. 

A collection of 52 safety talks 
written by Robert L. Moore, 
superintendent of engineers, 
Kemper Insurance Co., the book 
is based on material he gath- 
ered in more than 20 years in 
safety engineering. 

Further information and 
quantity prices on Book 10 of 
the “Five Minute Safety Talks 
for Foremen” may be obtained 
from the National Safety Coun- 
cil, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. 


Breer!!! 


Portable cold weather is 
winning warm friends — and 
making sales—for a major con- 
tributor to environmenta? test- 


ing. 
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A touring demonstration 
trailer, built by Cardox Divi- 
sion of Chemetron Corporation, 
presents small-scale examples 
of ultra-cold testing to aircraft 
companies, industrial plants, 
universities, and laboratories 
on the West Coast. 


At the flick of an engineer’s 
finger, the temperature plum- 
mets hundreds of degrees in 
minutes inside the trailer’s en- 
vironmental test chamber, 
chilled by carbon dioxide. 

The unit is similar to full- 
scale installations at laborato- 
ries that run aircraft parts and 
missile components through 
complex tests. What happens to 
metals and delicate electronic 
components sub‘ected to ther- 
mal shock (violent temperature 
change) has to be known before 
a million-dollar aircraft or 
space vehicle leaves the earth. 

The temperature in the test- 
ing chamber can be raised to 
250 degrees F and then plunged 
to minus 110 degrees F in a 
matter of minutes. 

The trailer was designed to 
demonstrate to engineers what 
liquid carbon dioxide can do in 
environmental testing. 


New Booby Trap For Burglars 

An improved electronic 
booby trap has been developed 
by American District Tele- 
graph Company, which will 
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make it even tougher for safe- 
crackers to grab a dishonest 
dollar. 

Through the use of modern 
transistors, ADT engineers 
have improved and simplified 
their Telapproach burglar 
alarm system, so that it may be 
connected into existing protec- 
tion circuits and its installation 
may be easily concealed. 

Based on the capacitance 
principle, the system operates 
when a burglar invades an elec- 
tromagnetic field surrounding 
the safe. His body capacitance 
upsets the system’s delicate 
electrical balance and, without 
arousing his suspicions, a silent 
alarm automatically results. 

This system will be installed 
and operated through ADT 
central stations, which current- 
ly supply burglar and fire pro- 
tection services for more than 
67,000 commercial, industrial 
and institutional properties. 


“Stretch” Runways 


A West Coast aircraft com- 
pany is putting “stretch” in 
airport runways without chang- 
ing them. No magic is involved 
—it’s done with thrust reverses. 
A thrust reverser is a device in 
a jet engine which turns the 
gas flow around to decelerate 
or brake the aircraft. 

Rohr Aircraft Corporation, 
Chula Vista, Calif. has de- 


veloped a thrust reverser for 
Lockheed’s Jet Star. Thus, this 
new executive jet can land at 
airports that have relatively 
short landing strips. 

This, in effect, enhances the 
value of jet travel for industry 
executives since, in many in- 
stances, it enables them to land 
closer to their destination rath- 
er than seek out a large metro- 
politan airport. Distance and 
time between airport and ap- 
pointment are reduced. 

Reversal of jet  engine’s 
thrust—which could loosely be 
compared to an automobile 
brake—is obtained by closing 
across the path of the exhaust 
two clamshell doors’ which, 
when closed, divert the thrust 
upward and downward at a 
forward angle. The result is a 
substantial slowing-down of a 
plane without a marked cut- 
back in engine power, permit- 
ting a jet to land on a shorter 
runway. 


Safety at Work and Play 


On the job he’s protected 
from hazards by safety lenses 
affixed to the newest eyeglass 
type hearing aid recently an- 
nounced by the Zenith Radio 
Corporation. Minutes later, 
he’s bowling with the company 
team and his safety lenses 
have been changed to regular 
fronts. 
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... Safety lenses protect him at work, play. 


Known as the “Medallion,” 
the hearing aid weighs one-half 
ounce with mercury battery, 
has four transistors, volume 
control, tonal adjustments, and 
separate on-off switch. All parts 
are encased in a plastic temple 
bar that can be custom con- 
toured to the individual. 

The “Medallion” was de- 
signed also to offer binaural 
(two ear) hearing, which al- 
lows the wearer additional dis- 
crimination and increased 
listening enjoyment when two 
units are used, and also allows 
the user to judge how close at 
hand a warning sound is and 
to more easily determine from 
which direction a sound is com- 
ing. 


Safe-Over-the-Floor Wiring 


Need electrical outlets at var- 
ious places in the middle of a 
room? A complete over-the- 
floor wiring system has been 
fabricated to your particular 
needs. All you have to do is 
submit a sketch showing where 
outlets are needed and the man- 
ufacturer will build a complete 
“Custom Electriduct” wiring 
system ready for you to place 
on the floor and plug into a wall 
outlet. 

Safety engineers welcome 
this nearly flat rubber encased 
wiring, since the danger of 
tripping over messy, tangled 
extension cords is eliminated. 
Electriduct hugs the floor in- 
conspicuously, is stumble-proof, 
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and equipment on casters rolls 
over it easily. 

This new idea eliminates the 
high cost of tearing up the floor 
for installation of permanent 
wiring. 

Labels Speed Inspection 


A new series of pressure 
sensitive “inspection” labels is 
providing plant management 
with an efficient tool for speed- 
ing materials through produc- 
tion lines and preventing the 
shipment of faulty materials. 

The new line includes perti- 
nent labels such as “Rejected,” 
“Re-Work,” “Accepted,” and 
“Calibrated.” Featuring bold 


lettering and carrying space for 
the inspector’s name or number, 





each is color-coded for identifi- 
cation at a glance. 

The labels are conserving 
time and effort in production 
and shipping departments, and 
earning good will from the cus- 
tomer who receives properly 
inspected items. 


Touch Down 


Jet landings that are beyond 
the facilities of the finest air- 
port are becoming a daily rou- 
tine on an Akron, Ohio, testing 
facility which generates enough 
energy to put a golf ball in 
orbit. 

A safe “landing” is completed 
by a large aircraft tire, as 
shown in the picture, on a 10- 
foot-high flywheel, which sim- 
ulates landings and take-offs at 
speeds up to 320 miles per hour. 
The “big wheel” is part of a 
new $2 million multi-stage 
dynamometer system installed 
by the Aviation Products divi- 
sion of the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company. 

In this test, the wheel was 
rotated at more than 200 miles 
per hour before the tire was 
pressed against the wheel to 
simulate the landing. 

The flywheel can simulate 
take-off and taxi loads in excess 
of 80,000 pounds—more than 
any other testing facility in the 
tire industry. Goodyear’s new 
testing system will also permit 
them to do basic research on 
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materials such as natural and 
synthetic rubber, plastics, glass 
and metals with the thought of 
improving current tires or pre- 
paring for the yet unknown 
requirements of future aircraft. 


Universal Fire Extinguisher 


The first single fire extin- 
guisher for all types of fires has 
been introduced by Alim Cor- 
poration, New York. 

Its universal effectiveness 
against any fire is now said to 
eliminate the need for installing 
a variety of restricted-use ex- 
tinguishers in fire hazard areas. 

Operation of the “ABC All- 
Class” fire extinguisher, is like 
that of any standard extin- 


guisher—simple one-hand grasp 
and instant discharge procedure 
without inverting. 

According to Mervin Alem- 
bik, president of Alim Corpor- 
ation, one of the major benefits 
of the “ABC AllClass” as a 
universal fire extinguisher is 
that it completely eliminates 
the danger of using the wrong 
type of extinguisher on a fire. 
No matter how many restricted- 
use extinguishers may be at 
the scene of a fire, the inadver- 
tent selection of the wrong unit 
is a constant threat, and can 
result in a tragic increase of 
the blaze. 

Fire fighting now can become 
simpler, safer and more effi- 
cient. 
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ACT on FACT 


Jack Thomas (name _fic- 
titious) had six years’ service in 
his shop and had been shop 
steward for a year when the 
trouble occurred that led to his 
dismissal. He had not been dis- 
ciplined nor had he received a 
serious reprimand. 

It happened this way. Thom- 
as received notice that he was 
being shifted to another depart- 
ment. He thought his transfer 
was a discriminatory measure 
taken against him because of 
his union activities, so he drew 
up a grievance and showed it 
to the union business agent. 

“I wouldn’t submit that 
grievance if I were you,” ad- 
vised the latter. “Your transfer 
is being made for sound opera- 
tional reasons. Why don’t you 
try to work this out informal- 


ly?” 
Thomas didn’t submit the 
grievance. But he was still 


angry when he brushed off his 
assistant foreman, who came to 
tell him that his supervisor— 





by James Black 





whom we'll call Jack Brown— 
wanted to see him. The assist- 
ant foreman described the in- 
terview as follows. 

“I saw Thomas by the drink. 
ing fountain talking to another 
man. I apologized for breaking 
in, but told him Mr. Brown 
wanted him. Thomas just 
nodded.” 

Fifteen minutes later the as- 
sistant foreman noticed Thomas 
still at his work stand. 

“Mr. Brown wants you. You 
had better go see him,” he ad- 
vised. 

“If Brown wants to see me he 
knows where I am! Tell the 
blankety blankety blank I said 
that,” was the furious report. 

“Let him cool down,” said the 
supervisor when he received 
the message. “Then go back and 
get him in about half an hour.” 

Thirty minutes later the as- 
sistant foreman tried again. 
Thomas, angrier than ever, re- 
fused in obscene language to 
report. 








A SUPERVISOR’S GUIDE TO INTELLIGENT LABOR RELATIONS 
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Supervisor Brown had had 
enough. He told the personnel 
manager of Thomas’s serious 
breach of discipline, and 
started an investigation which 
continued until the next day. 
When he was satisfied that he 
had all the pertinent facts, the 
supervisor told Thomas, “Your 
offense is serious. Have you any 
excuse for it?” 

The latter snapped, “My 
rights are being taken away,” 
and refused to discuss the mat- 
ter further. 

With the concurrence of the 
personnel manager, Supervisor 
Brown decided discharge was 
the proper penalty for such a 
serious act of insubordination. 
Thomas was dismissed, and im- 
mediately filed a grievance. At 
last the argument came before 
an arbitrator. 


Arguments at Arbitration 


The union defended its mem- 
ber with this argument. “Thom- 
mas had a grievance regarding 
his transfer. He knew Super- 
visor Brown wanted to discuss 
it. When an employee has a 
grievance he is entitled to 
representation. Since Thomas 
himself was a shop steward, 
the only person qualified to 
represent him was the union 
business agent, who was not 
present at the time. When he 
got the message to report to his 





supervisor, Thomas was at 
work on union business and 
therefore free to disregard the 
orders. He realized anything he 
said privately might be used 
against him. Therefore he re- 
fused to give Supervisor Brown 
an explanation for his conduct 
in the interview just preceding 
his dismissal. He was simply 
waiting until he could secure 
representation. 

“Thomas’s grievance was not 
on paper, but a grievance may 
exist without being formally 
written. Many foremen prefer 
to handle complaints orally. 
The employee admits he was 
wrong in using abusive lan- 
guage, but he was angry. His 
record is good, so he should not 
be so severely punished for los- 
ing his temper, particularly 
when he was within his rights 
for refusing to obey his super- 
visor.” 

The company flatly denied 
Thomas’s contention that “it 
was out to get him.” 

“We transferred the grievant 
for proper reasons, not to put 
him under a tough supervisor 
to punish him for union ac- 
tivity. This is a ridiculous 
claim. The union business agent 
admits that we were justified, 
by reason of operational de- 
mand, in shifting the employee. 
Thomas was given every oppor- 
tunity to correct his behavior. 
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But his attitude, in spite of the 
patience and consideration of 
his supervisor, was insolently 
insubordinate. 

“Before this incident the 
grievant had a fairly good work 
record, but his offense was a 
grave one. It is even more se- 
rious when you remember that 
as a union officer he exerts 
tremendous influence in the 
plant. Thomas was insubordi- 
nate on two counts. He failed to 
follow direct orders from his 
immediate superior, although 
he was given three chances to 
do so. He flatly refused to obey 
a direct command and put his 
refusal in obscene language. He 
did this in the presence of other 
workers. If we had allowed him 
to get away with his behavior, 
the prestige and authority of 
management would have been 
dangerously undermined. He 
gave no excuse or reason for his 
behavior. We had no recourse 
but to dismiss him.” 


Ruling of the Arbitrator 


Said the arbitrator, “The 
union’s position with respect to 
Thomas’s wish for proper rep- 
resentation before he discussed 
his transfer with his supervisor 
is without merit. The union has 
admitted that it suggested to 
Thomas that he discuss his case 
with management informally. 
It can’t have its cake and eat 


it too. The union can’t insist on 
‘going by the book’ whenever 
the informal approach doesn’t 
produce the results it wants. 

“The grievant refused to re- 
port to his supervisor, not once 
but three times, with obscene 
and profane language. His re- 
fusal to obey instructions is an 
indication of bad faith. The 
pending transfer in no way 
violated the agreement, and no 
objective evidence has been in- 
troduced to show that manage- 
ment was in any way discrimi- 
nating against the employee. 

“However, the _ grievant's 
record is clean. Furthermore, 
there are degrees of insubordi- 
nation running from refusal to 
perform work to countermand- 
ing management’s orders and 
assault. The grievant’s defiance 
of his supervisor did not jeopar- 
dize any operation. It was a 
bad tempered rebuff of a proper 
request, aggravated and miti- 
gated by the employee’s posi- 
tion as shop steward. It was ag- 
gravated by the example he set 
to other employees. It was 
mitigated in part by the inde- 
pendence customarily granted 
by the company to union offi- 
cers. 

“Examined carefully, the 
grievant’s offense is not, I think, 
a deliberate attempt to defy 
management. It is a regrettable 
lapse of self-control resulting 
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from over-concern with the 
employee’s own _ preferences, 
and confusion over his rights 
as shop steward. The employ- 
ee’s behavior should not be 
condoned. Neither does it de- 
serve the maximum penalty. 
Therefore, I regard the dis- 
charge of the employee as ex- 
tremely punitive, and set it 
aside. As punishment for his 
act of insubordination, I rule 
that the grievant shall be sus- 
pended from his job for 60 days, 
and that on his return to work 
he will resign his position as 
shop steward and not act in any 
capacity as union representa- 
tive in the plant for a period of 
one year.” 


Discipline and the Union 


The discharge of any employ- 
ee is tricky business. Termina- 
tion is industrial management’s 
capital punishment. In almost 
every instance, an arbitrator 
requires that a company have 
a completely sound case before 
he sustains such a penalty. 

The dismissal of an employee 
is even more difficult if it in- 
volves a shop steward. The 
union will go all out to defend 
its officer—its prestige is at 
stake. Also, regardless of what 
offense the employee is charged 
with, he will probably claim 
that the penalty inflicted was 
due to the supervisor’s wish to 


discipline him for union activ- 
ities. “The company was out to 
get me” is a standard argument 
in situations of this kind. 

Moreover, an allegation that 
an employee has been insub- 
ordinate is difficult to prove. 
The arbitrator will review the 
events leading up to the disci- 
pline carefully, to determine 
whether or not the supervisor 
provoked the grievant into an 
act of defiance and then pun- 
ished him for it. The grievant’s 
employment record will be 
studied and his past relation- 
ship with the supervisor will 
be thoroughly considered. If it 
appears that the attitude or ac- 
tions of the supervisor contrib- 
uted in any way to the incident, 
the chances are the punishment 
—particularly if it is dismissal 
—will be reduced. 

In this case Supervisor 
Brown could in no way be ac- 
cused of prejudice. He was 
patient and kept his head. He 
conducted a thorough investi- 
gation. He also checked with 
personnel, and it can be pre- 
sumed that the punishment 
meted out had that depart- 
ment’s approval. 

The thorough labor relations 
work of the supervisor was re- 
flected in management’s case. 
The union’s defense did not 
hold. The arbitrator did reduce 
the penalty to a 60-day sus- 
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pension plus the proviso that 
Thomas would resign his union 
office for a year. But his de- 
cision appears to have been 
based solely on the fact that 
the employee’s past record had 
been a comparatively good one 
—that this was a first offense. 

It’s easy to second-guess. But 
the only possible error you can 
find with management’s han- 
dling of this case was the se- 


verity of the punishment. Per- 
haps arbitration might have 
been avoided had the supervis- 
or and the personnel manager 
given more consideration to the 
employee’s past discipline rec- 
ord and imposed a suspension 
instead of discharge. However, 
if there is any doubt in a case 
involving termination, you can 
expect the arbitrator to give 
the employee the benefit of it. 


This case is based on one described in the Labor Relations Reporter. It 
has been revised somewhat to illustrate certain principles of supervision, 





Skilled work, of no matter what kind, is only done well by those 
who take a certain pleasure in it, quite apart from its utility, 
either to themselves in earning a living, or to the world through 


its outcome. 


—BERTRAND RUSSELL 
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It’s vacation time—one of the 
most dangerous periods of the 
year for motorists. 

More and more motorists are 
taking to the highways and by- 
ways to enjoy the warm, sunny 
weather. With more cars on the 
road the chances increase for 
accidents. So take extra pre- 
cautions to guard yourself and 
your family. 

It would be well during this 
vacation season to heed the 
grim death and injury record 
that American motorists com- 
piled last year on the nation’s 
highways. 

In its annual traffic safety 
booklet, The Travelers Insur- 
ance Companies revealed that 
more than 2,900,000 Americans 
were killed or injured on the 
highways in 1959, an increase 
of almost 50,000 over the pre- 
vious year. 

Since the first automobile 
chugged noisily down cobble- 
stone streets, more than 62,000,- 
000 Americans have been killed, 





crippled or maimed in the 
highway holocaust. 

During the past year pas- 
senger cars were involved in 
78.8 per cent of the fatal acci- 
dents and 87.1 per cent of the 
non-fatal accidents. 

Although the total mileage 
rolled up by the nation’s 11,- 
800,000 commercial vehicles is 
equal to that traveled by its 
56,880,000 passenger cars, the 
Travelers report shows that the 
former are involved in less than 
one-fourth as many fatal acci- 
dents as the latter. 

The accident involvement 
record. of young drivers wors- 
ened in 1959 while the record of 
older drivers improved. In 1959, 
28.7 per cent of all drivers in- 
volved in fatal accidents were 
under 25 years of age. 

What is the solution? Ameri- 
can motorists must police them- 
selves by taking extra precau- 
tionary measures. They must if 
the nation’s highways are to be- 
come safe avenues of commerce 
and pleasure for all. 
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